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V Derviſe had finiſhed his Narra- 
tion of the Friendſhip of Omer 
and. Oſinin, the Evening was too far ff 
to continue the Converſation; the holy 
Man left me, and J retired to Reſt, full 
of Wonder and Amazement at the 
and ſurpriſing Effects of that ſeraphick 
Paſſion: The more Iendeavour'd to account 
to myſelf rationally for the Motive and Prin- 
ciples of that amiable Affection of the Soul, 
the more Iwas bewilder'd, and the leſs capa- 
ble of forming any Judgment of the ſecret 
Springs of ſo uncommon a Paſſion: When 
1 reflected on the Steadineſs of their Aﬀec- 
tion, and the diſintereſted Friendſhip: 
expreſſed for each other, I thought it a 
moſt impoſſible that human Nature could 


ae ele when: the holy 


come up to that Pitch without Enthuſi- 


aſm, or ſuper - natural Impulſe ; but When 
| conſidered the Effects of this Friendſhip, 
chat it cancel'd in Omer the firſt and ſtrong- 
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eſt Tie of Society, the nuptial Contract, and 


induced him to make Shipwreck of the na- 
tural Love all Parents have for their Off- 
FB and yield his innocent Children and 

ithtul Wife to all the Ignominy and Hor- 


rors of Slavery; that it prevail'd on him to 


throw away his Life, and ceaſe being go- 
verned by that univerſal Law of Nature, 
Self · preſervation: I was unwilling to be- 
heve, that the divine Being, whom we re- 
prefent to ourſelves as Juſt, beneficent, and 
merciful, could contribute to deſtroy thoſe 
Bonds of natural Love, and paternal Aﬀec- 
tion, which he has inftituted and implanted 
in us for the Happineſs of Individuals, and 
the Continuation 3 Species. I 
argued with myſelf, every Action in 
which we read — Finger of Providence, 
or the — Amighty, on 

nly Peace, Juſtice, and Mercy for its 
Ents but theſe Attributes are inſeparable 


from the Means: Theſe Reflections con- 


vinced me then, that I muſt ſearch into 


human Nature itſelf for a Principle on 


which to fix theſe ſtrange Effects; and that 
there muſt be ſome latent Spring in the 
Soul of Man capable of producing the 
Event I ſo much admired in the Hiſtory 


of Omer and 'Ofmin : Self- Intereſt was the 
only Motive I could think of on which to 


charge their obſtinate Friendſhip, for there 
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{3) 
appears through the whole Narration ſo 
much Diſintereſtedneſs, ſuch ſtrong Marks 
of Self-demial; that I could not, Is thought, 
with any Juſtice, trace their remarkable 
Amity a4 ſo foul a Source. - I loſt myſelf 
in theſe Meditations; I found I was got 
into a Maze of Doubts, and a mere La- 

th of jarring Ideas, out of which my 
d 8 was not capable of 
me; therefore I compoſed myſelf, refol- 
ving to lay my Scruples — the holy 
Derviſe, from whom I expected full Sa- 


tisfaction: Accordingly the next Day 1 


repreſented to him my Thaughts on bis 
friendly Narrative, much in the above 
Terms; when the holy Man, after a hart 
Pauſe, delivered himſelf 1 in Wards to the 
following Purport. 


Fair Sultana, Delight of Amuratb, and 


Joy of the Commander uf the Faithful, you 
judge right in refuſing to charge the Ads of 
Omer, which _ to 2 — pf 
ture, upon tions of - 
3 
by his general Decrees determines the Adli- 
ons of the Sons of Adam, never interpoſes bis 
Omnipotence to alter the natural Courſe of 
Things, but to anſwer ſome great and wiſe 
Ends, and then uſes Means in no Manner 
capable of reflecting upon his Attribute of 
Juſtice, deſtructive of — Peace of Socie - 


Az ih, 


15 3 
ty, or thoſe Bonds he has appointed to 
unite Individuals, and conſtitute the Har- 
mony of ſocial Life: No, you muſt ſearch 


for that Motive which determined the 


friendly Omer to make Sale of his Wife 
and Children, and ſacrifice his- own Ex- 
iſtence among the Principles of his Na- 
ture, where you may find a Thread to 


Iiead you out of that Labyrinth of Thought 


into which the ſtrange and contradictory 
Effects of Friendſhip has entangled you. 


Sell Intereſt has already occurred to you, 


and however ſtrange it may ſeem at preſent 
to your generous Mind, that a Friendſhip ſo 
unbounded, and ſeemingly diſintereſted, 
:thould ſpring from ſuch a ſelfiſh Source; 
wet by it we may unravel the ſtrange Myſ- 
tery; and from it derive a Motive ſtrong 
enough to produce all the Effects you ſo 
much admire in the Hiſtory of theſe gene- 
„ 52 nn nur agDt; 
For want of being acquainted with the 
natural Paſſions, and acquired Affections 
chat occupy the Soul of Man, we are 
led ſometimes to over- value, and often 
to under · value the Faculties and natural 


- 


: Abilities of human Nature; and are apt to 


-alcribe* to. ſupernatural Influence what is 
only the Reſult of natural Cauſes. 
Self. Preſervation is allow*d by all Man- 
kind to be the firſt and ſtrongeſt Principle 

Pi A in 
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1 

in human Nature; a Principle of which no 
Man is aſham'd to own himſelf poſſeſſed, 

or to acknowledge that it gives Spring 
to all his Actions; but if we change the 
Term, and ſpeak of Self-Love, or Self- 
Intereſt, then the Pride of our Nature re- 
coils, and we diſown all Acquaintance with 
the odious Paſſion; but this is the Effect 
of meer Pride and Hypocriſy; for if we 


judiciouſly examine the Words Self. Love, 


Self · Intereſt, and ee the 
oy. one and the fame Thing; and m 

us knowingly,- and ſome of us without 
knowing it, are actuated by nothin {= 
than meer Self- Love, when we thin 
are leaſt concern'ꝰ d in the Event of Things: 
Se Love. wwe may define to be à Conſciouſ+ 
neſs. of our - Exiſtence by ſame; other Means 
than Pain. Or, the Pleaſure we take in contem- 
plating our own Being from a Senſe of Hap- 
pineſs.: To be. conſcious of our being only 
from the Pangs of Pain would be Miſery 
in Abſtract, pf a State in which all Man- 
kind would rather chuſe -not to exiſt-at 2 
than continue in; for, I think they are a 
agreed, that it's better not to be than 
to be unhappy: To be conſcious of our 
Being by the Aba of Pain, is only that 
Kind of {207 Ta which 1 inanimate I hings 
may be ſaid to enjoy; it's a * negative 
0 and almoſt” incapable of  Conjek- . 

A 3 | 8 ouſneſs; 


(6) 

ouſneſs; therefore I have defined Self- 
Love to be a Conſciouſneſs of our Exiſt- 
Deren Mart expreſs by Hippie 
ometha ind e 8 ineſs 
or Pleaſure. Hence che Definition m this 
Manner illuſtrated: ſtands thus: © Self-Eove 

is an earneſt Deſire of the Soul to 
_ © mote its own Happineſs, and to continue 
and increaſe its Conſciouſneſs of real and 
© defirable Exiſtence; from whence I would 
© conclude, that Self-Love, and Self- Preſer- 
vation are inſeparable; or that Self-Love, 
© and Defire of Pleaſure are neceſſary to real 

Exiſtence. 6 

Man in the pure State of Nature exerted 
this Paſſion, or Principle of Self-Love 
without any Manner of Controul; but in 
that' State it was impoſſible for him to be 
focial,. or even to preſerve his Exiſtence : 
Therefore this very Principle of Self-Love, 
or if you will, Self-Preſervation, taught 
him the 2 of Society, and of herd- 
ing with the reſt of his Species, as moſt 
conducive to the Gratification of the in- 
nate Deſire of promoting his Happineſs. 
To preſerve Society, it was neceſſary to 
acquire 'a new Affection, till then un- 
known in the Soul of Man, called Self- 
Denial, which is a refraining from the En- 
jeyment of certain Things which would af- 
Ford Pleaſure, for the Sake of ſome 1 
COTS»; | ent, 
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(7) 
lent. Self-Denial, in an abſtract Senſe, with- 
out ſomething to counter balance that Good 
we abſtain from, is a mere Chimera, aThing 
which has no Exiſtence in Nature; it is ei- 
ther voluntary or forced: It voluntary, and 
weabſtain fram any Thing of our own free 
Wil, hich might bring us real or i 

Pleaſure, it muſt be tor the Sake of —4 
elſe which we apprehend will be 

duct of greater Happineſs; oth 
muſt ſuppoſe, that Man afts from no Prin- 
ciple at all, or is govern'd in his Actions by 
no rational Syſtem. Thus Man abſtains from 
Poiſons, howeyer delicions to the Taſte, 
and whatever Gratification they might af- 
ford his Appetite, becauſe the indulging 
himſelf in that Pleaſure would be produc- 
8 of a IE N ſatisfies his 
unger with Aliment. to 
the Palate, becauſe the one * 
Being, and the other deſtroys it; yet no 
Man applauds a Man for ſelf-deny'd, 
becauſe he preferred wholeſome Diet to 
the — high reliſned Poiſon in Nature. 
Again, if this Self-Denial is forced, as 
when Man denies himſelf the Pleaſure of 
gratifying his Paſſions at the Expence of 
another Man's Perſon or Property, and 
refuſes to rob his Neighbour, tho* almoſt 
ſtarving ; this he does out of Fear that 
the Laws of Society, of which he is a 
AS: Member, 


(8) 


Member, would deſtroy this very-Being, 


for the Preſervation of which he deſires 
not to rob: This by no Means deſerves the 
Name of Self- Denial in the abſtracted 
Senſe of the Word, nor has leſs of Self- 
Love in it than if he had actually cut a Man's 
Throat to ſave his Life; therefore Self- 
Denial is no more than governing the ra- 
dical Principle of Self-Love by Reaſon, 


that is, by Rules which muſt rationally. 


produce the End defired, viz. Pleaſure, 
and by thoſe Laws which are productive 
of the Peace and Happineſs of 

but is not in. any Meaſure deſtructive, or 


' contrary to the Principle of Self- Love; on 


the contrary, it 1s the moſt rational Means 
to promote the great End of Exiſtence, 
Pleaſure, and Happineſs. 

From this View of Self-Love, and what 
has always been eſteemed its Contraſt, viz. 
Self-Denial, we may alſo account, for the 
Horror moſt Men conceive at the Notion 
of acting merely from Self- Love, the 
Pleaſure they take in contemplating Acti- 
ons they apprehend proceeding from Self- 
Denial; and at the ſame Time we diſco- 
ver a Path, which in the Scrutiny of e- 
very Action in Life, will lead us to Self- 
Love, as the Source, Spring, and firſt 
Principle.- 


Man 


Society; 
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Man in his own Nature is a Creature 
made up of Wants, and furniſhed with 
Paſſions and Appetites, from the Gratifi- 
cation of which ariſes that Pleafure ſo ne- 
ceſſary to his Exiſtence: His natural Wants 
are many, but thoſe he has acquired 72 | 

being ſocial are almoſt infinite; the Senſe 
of his Neceſſities, natural and acquir'd, and 
the proneneſs in our Nature to gratify them 
without Reſtraint, occaſioned by the Pre- 
valence of Self-Love in our Conſtitution, 
has. taught Mankind to lay this Principle 
of Selt-Intereſt under ſeveral Reſtraints, in 
order to carry on the great Buſineſs of So- 
ciety, without which it is merely impoſſi- 
ble for Individuals to ſubſiſt. To this Ef- 
fect. they have branded with Ignominy 
every Appearance of Self-Love, which 
interferes with the Peace of the Commu- 
nity, and fixed to them Epithets more or 
leſs odious, according to the Degree of 
Miſchief they threaten the State, or pri- 
vate Perſons. Thus a Man who diſcovers 
a more than ordinary Eſteem of his own 
Qualifications, and Contempt of thoſe of 
his Neighbours, is branded with the Name 
of proud and haughty, becauſe every Man 
has ſuch an Opinion and Love of himſelf, 
he thinks it an Affront that any other ſhould 
pretend to a Superiority over him. All 
Men are poſſeſſed more or leſs of Pride, 
| and 


ee 

and yet hate it wherever it diſcovers itſelf 
in another, which proceeds only from 
 Sel-Love, which would ſet us paramount 
over all the Species; a Claim, which how- 
ever we might like to eſtabliſh in qur own 


_ Favour, yet we cannot with Patience ad- 


mit another to have any Title to; there- 
fore he who deſires to live peaceably in the 
Society, muſt conceal his Pride, and pre- 
tend to be humble and ſelf-deny'd. A 
Man who takes, Pleaſure in diſplayng his 
Pride and Self-Love, by the gaudy Orna- 
ments of his Perſon, and the Splendor of 
his Equipage, as he does not diſcover ſo 
much Pride as the other, by pretending only 
to excel in Trifles ; this Man is marked 
with the Epithet of vain and foppiſh, his 
Foible is Vanity, a Folly which ſeldom 
hurts any Body but himſelf; yet gives Of- 
fence, as it diſcovers an inordinate Nefire 
to appear more conſiderable than the reſt 
of his Neighbours, who fancy themſelves 
much better entitled to that Kind of Pre- 
a pr the. vain Man claims, than — 
who makes this gaudy Appearance: 
the Man who — his Self-Love by 
an inordinate Defire of Money, and the 


other good Things of this Life, we brand. 


with a Name more odious to moſt People 
than either Pride or Vanity ; we call him 
ſelfiſh, ſelf-· intereſted, and avaricious: This 
| Spirit 
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irit of monopolizing, ſcraping together, 
mt Wealth Pro 5 all 
Means whatever, is ſo detrimental to So- 
ciety in general, and every individual 
Member of it, who are all eager in the 
ſame Purſuit, that all Mankind, with one 
Voice, have agreed to treat the Poſſeſſor 
of it with the utmoſt Contempt, and to 
puniſh them in ſome Caſes with the great- 
eſt Severity, and have it ſo . be- 
fore their Eyes, and live in ſo much Dread 
of it, that they have affixed the Meaning 
of Self- Love almoſt entirely to Acts which 
relate to this Kind of Diſpoſition, and de- 
fine Self- Denial by a Refuſal to act from 
ſuch ſordid Principles. Thus the gene- 
rality of Mankind, when they ſpeak of 
Self- Love, for the moſt Part, mean a Man 
who has Pleaſurę in nothing elſe but Mo- 
ney or Property ;' and from this Idea of 
the Word ariſes that Horror they conceive 
at being ſuppoſed to act from the Princi- 
ple of Sel Loves for where this Idea is 

not annexed, they have found Epithets or 
Diſtinctions, which do not create ſuch 
Compunction in the Poſſeſſor. Thus a 
Man who diſcovers his Self-Love, or de- 
fires to promote his Happineſs, by aiming 
at, and in the Poſſeſſion of, Places of great 
Honour, though but little Profit, is not 
branded with the Epithet of ſelfiſh or ſelf- 
Inter- 
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intereſted ; we have found a Term leſs 
oOpprobrious to expreſs his Paſſion, viz. Am- 


bition; nay we may happen to miſtake his 
Meaning ſo much as to call him diſinter- 
eſted and ſelf-deny'd, though he only pre- 
fers the ſupreme Delight of Honour and 
high Command to the more groſs Gratifi- 
cation of that mean Paſſion Avarice: Tho? 
an ambitious Man is look' d upon with an 
evil Eye, yet as he does not interfere with 
the Intereſt of ſo many as the ſordid, ava- 
rictous Wretch, he is treated with greater 
Tenderneſs and Reſpect, and the further 
our Actions ſeem to be removed from ava- 
ricious or ambitious Views, the nearer we 
approach to ſocial Virtue, and the greater 


Share we have of the Eſteem of the Soci- 


ety : This has loaded the Patriot with all 
the Encomiums human Eloquence could in- 
vent, becauſe he who acts for the publick 
Good, is ſuppoſed furtheſt removed from 


this intoxicating Principle; but then, not- 


withſtanding all the Rhetorick ſpent in 
Praiſe of publick Spirit and: Patriotiſm, if 
we could deprive the Pretendet to it of the 
Principle of Self- Love deny him Praiſe 
for every Part of his Actions which do not 
ariſe from that Motive, the Action itſelf 


muſt be a Non- entity, or the Agent muſt 


act from Impulſe, like the inanimate Cre- 
ation, and not from rational Induction; 
i e con- 
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(13) 
conſequently; the Praiſe due to him would 
be like an Encomium upon the magnetick 
Virtue of the Load- Stone, or a Diſſerta- 
tion on the Beauties and Excellence of an 
ennameled Meadow. 


For either he conceives, that 2 ding Sr | 


the Good of the Publick is the beſt Me- 


thod of pro ou Mmoting his own Happineſs in 
d 


an intere Senſe, that is, as he is a Mem- 
ber of Society, and muſt enjoy the Bene: 
fit reſulting from his Patriotiſm in com- 
mon :with the reſt of his Fellow Subjects; 

or he is contented with the Pleaſure of con- 
templating his .own Worth, and that he 
has gain'd the Eſteem of ſo many People, 
by contributing to the publick Good; in 
either Senſe, he promotes his own Happt- 
nels,” the ultimate End of his acting: Bur 
in the one Caſe, the Means he-uſes to ob- 
tain that End ſerves tõ gratify ſome of his 
Paſſions; and in the other, he is free from 
any Mixture of Paſſion or Appetite, but 
enjoys the grand End in View without 
their Mediation. When we ſay that a Man 
is actuated by Avarice, or any other Paſ- 
ſion on which Mankind have fix'd of 
odious Character, we cannot ſuppoſe that 
Money, the common Object of. that Paſ- 
ſion, is the End: purſued by the Miſer, it 
is only the Means he uſes to promote his 
H that is, he fancies to himſelf 
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ns 
that the Poſſeſſion of Money will afford 
him Pleaſure; on the other Hand, that 
Man who purſues the Intereſt of the Pub- 
lick, without Regard to the Gratification 


of any Appetite or Paſſion, does not pur- 
ſue that publick Good as the ultimate! 


- but as the Means: to procure that grand End 


of Life, Pleaſure and Satisfaction; ſo that 
the Miſer and the Patriot have ſtill the 
ſame ultimate End, Pleaſure and Happi- 
neſs, and act from the ſame Motive, viz. 


Self-Love, but differ in the Means: The 
Pleaſure the one is raviſhed with is convey*d 


to him by the Mediation of the proper Sen- 
1 and the Happineſs of the is pure- 


13 ental; yet when each has obtain d his 


they are equally happy, at leaſt in 
their own Conceit; they are equally conſci- 


OUS on. _ Exiſtence, — meaſure it * an 
Eq gree though they 
— much — 4 7 en uſed to obtain 

it, yet they are like two Men, who are 
both directing their Journey to one City, 
but take different and contrary. Routs, and 
at laſt meet. The Miſer has much leſs 
of the Eſteem of Mankind, is more hated, 
envy d, and deſpiſed than the other, for this 
Reaſon, the Means he uſes to promote his 
Happineſs, and to gain the grand End of Be. 
ing; Pleaſure interferes with the Purſuit of 
the * of the. Society. Every _, 
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conſequently he can have but few Rivals; 


(15) 
ar-leaſt moſt Men, have an Opinion, that 
Money will them the greateſt Share 
of Happineſs, it can gratify moſt Paſſions, 
and the Bulk of Mankind are fo involved 
in Senſe, that they have no Reliſh for 

ineſs but that which they enjoy by 
Mediation of the Senfes ; no Wonder then 
if they expreſs their Reſentment at ev 
Perſon who interferes with them in Money 
Matters, ſince they fi e, that fo much 
as another engroſſes of this Pleaſure- giving 
Commodity, juſt ſo much is deducted 
from their promis d Portion of Happineſs. 
This is the Source of the ill Name felf- 
intereſted Men have got in the World, and 
the Reaſon all wiſe Men conceal their ava- 
ricious Inclinations, ſince it renders them 
obnoxious to the Society, and robs them 
of that Eſteem, Peace, and Protection 
from their Fellow-Subje&ts, which they 
promiſed. themſelves Happinefs and Plea- 

re from the Enjoyment; and in the ſame 
Manner we may account for that Eſteem 
which the Patriot enjoys; it is, becauſe in 
the Purſuit of his Happineſs he interferes 
with no Man's Views; on the contrary, he 
promotes their ſenſual Happineſs, and con- 
tents himſelf with pure, mental Pleaſure, 
a Commodity which is too refin'd for the 
Groſs of Mankind to feel or underſtand, and 


he 


* 
1 

he is like a Man who deals in a trading 
Commodity, in which none of his Neigh- 
bours care to be concern'd, he may deal 
as largely as he pleaſes, without Envy or 
Hatred; but let him fall into a Branch of 
Trade which moſt of them get their Bread 
by, and every Man of them becomes his 
Enemy. SH it aber Foy 
From what I have ſaid: then, fair Sul- 
© tana, you may perceive, that Omer and 
< Ofmin purſued each their own Happi- 
©* neſs in their mutual Friendſhip for one 


another, but happened both to be of 


that Claſs of Men who prefer mental 
© Pleaſure to any Thing purchaſed by the 
Means of the Paſſion ; not but they might 
© receive Satisfaction in the Poſſeſſion of 
© Money, in the Enjoyment of their Wives, 
© and Love of their Children but the Plea- 
© ſure they took in each other's Friend- 
© ſhip was greater than all theſe Enjoyments; 
or, in other Words, they apprehended the 
friendly Union betwixt them, contribu- 
ted more to their ultimate End, Plea- 
ſure and Happineſs, than any of theſe En- 
Joyments ; therefore it's no more Wonder 
to ſee O/min part with his Eſtate, his Wife, 
and his Children, to ſerve his Friend, than if 
he had given a large Sum of Money for 
the Purchaſe of a fine Houſe, a fine Horſe, 
or any other Thing capable of . 

— , . g t 
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light. The Miſer would blame any Man 
to give a Sequin for a Bottle of Wine, be- 
cauſe he places his chief Happineſs in the 
Poſſeſſion of Money ; and he that boughr 
the Wine thinks him a Fool, that he puts 
ſo little Value upon delicious Wine, as to 
prefer his Droſs to the Enjoyment of it. In 
the ſame Manner we think Omer acted 
ſtrangely to part with his' Wife and Chil- 
dren for his Friend, becauſe we are accuſ- 
tomed to account theſe as the great Means 
of our Happineſs. But as the Value of 
every individual Thing is not intrinfick to 


its own Nature, but is received from the 


Eſteem we have of it in our Mind, we 
have no Reaſon to be amazed when we ſee 
ſuch Exchanges made. 

I am aware, that the Sacrifice which 
Omer intended to make of his own Life, 
may in ſome Meaſure ſtumble your Be- 
lief of this kind of Reaſoning ; becauſe tt 
may occur to you, that deſtroying one's 
Exiſtence cannot be the proper Means to 
procure. Happineſs by any rational Crea- 
ture; but the Difficulty occurring from that 
Circumſtance of their Friendſhip ariſes on- 
ly from our not attending to what happens 
almoſt every Day. We ſee Men and Wo- 
men throw away their Lives frequently, 
and venture them for the Gratification 
of the Senſes, and yet are not ſurpri- 
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Ed, Becauſe che Thing is common, and 


paſſes without Kxainiphtion among the 
ordinary Occurrences of Life. We ſee the 


Robber riſk his Life every Day for a Tri- 
fle; the Mariner plunges himſelf into all 


the Dangers of the Deep for the Sake of 
to the 


iches; the Soldier marches u' 
ws of Death, and certain Deſtruction, 
for Pay or Honour. This we ſee daily, 


and are not amaz'd at it; nay, we ac- 


count them Cowards and flothful who 
will not, on theſe and many other Occa- 


| fions, riſk their Lives, and "expoſe them 
or 


to the moſt imminent Danger: For what is 
this Riſk run? is it not for Pleaſure, or 
the Means of Happineſs? It it is, (as 


the dulleſt Mortal 1 confeſs) the we 


are furniſhed with a thouſand Inſtances 
where Men lofe their Lives for the Sake 
of,, and in order to obtain Happineſs. 
From whence oY would 1 that there 
2 Species o pineſs which Man pri- 
ve- mortal 1 ee It Man, Te 
= Sake of momentary, ſenſual Enjoy- 
ment, can be prevail'd on to loſe his Ii e, 
onder that Men ſhould bar- 
ter it for the pure Pleaſures of the Mind. 
even though they were to be no more per- 
manent than earthly Things? I think there 
i not; but when we conſider Man as an 


immortal 8 and that his Deſire of 


Hap- 


(29) 
Happineſs is to continue as long as his ne- 
ver-dyINg Soul, then we may eaſily believe, 
that ſome Men may value ſuch mental 
Enjoyments at a much greater Price than 
their ging Wars) ſince they are ſure, 
when this frail Body is moulder'd into 
Duſt, that Thought, which now gives them 
Joy, muſt afford them Ecſtacy through 
all the Ages of Eternity. Thus Men 
throw away their Lives for the Sake 
of Fame, believing the Eſteem and Re- 


putation of future Ages as the only Means 
to complete their Happineſs; and in che 


ſame Manner we may account for -Omer's 
Caſe ; he looked upon the Pleaſure of re- 
fecting upon -the great Friendſhip he hag 


for O/min as the only Means ay 


his Happineſs ; and the Joy reſulting tron 
that Thought was ſo tranſporting, that he 
confeſsd Mortality was incapable of ſup- 
porting it, and wiſh'd for his Diſſolution, 
that he might enjoy the: heavenly Rapture 
with all the immortal Faculties of his en- 
larged Soul. In a Word, all Mankind 
purſue the ſame ultimate End, they run 
the ſame Race, and . towards the 
ſame Goal, but uſe different Means; they 
all ſeek their own; Happineſs, and pur 


that of others only as it contributes to that 


great End of Exiſtence. Farewel. 
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Y dear Iſabella, from what the hol 
Derviſe delivered in his late Dil. 
e upon Friendſhip, you may judge 


| 
how difficult it is to trace the Source of 
human Actions, how various their Ap- I | 
ces, and how intricate the Chain of i 
Cauſes, that all contribute to promote the g 
fame grand End of our Exiſtence, Plea- 1 
ſure. By weak mortal Eyes, without the © . 
Aid of divine Reaſon, how apt are we to n 
be miſled, not only in our Conjectures a- ;; 
bout the Actions of others, but even. in Fe 
forming any Opinion of the Spring and Mo- f 
tives of our own Deſires? How ſtrong u. 
and prevalent is that Principle of Self- Love V 
in our Nature, and with what rapid Force W f. 
are we carried along by it, if we allow our- C 
ſelves to be actuated by the firſt Motions © 


of our Paſſions, without the Aid of that D 

Faculty in the Soul call'd Reaſon, by which ol 
The is enabled to diſtinguiſh the Fitneſs of 

Things, their ſeveral Relations to each g 


2 other, 


(21) 


other, and judge of Cauſes and Effects, 


ſo as to be able to make her Choice of ſuch 
as are productive of real, laſting, and ſo- 
lid Happineſs, and rejecting thoſe which 
bring only momentary Senſations of fleet- 
ing Joys, attended with future Miſery and 
Remorſe? You may obſerve, that the holy 
Man inſinuated, that all the Pleaſures we co- 
vet or enjoy by the Mediation of our Senſes, 
are of this kind, they are neither permanent 


nor ſolid ; the Pleaſures ariſi m them 


are but as a Dream; they raiſe our Hopes 
and Wiſhes, when at a Diſtance, to the 
higheſt Pitch of Expectation; but when 
we come to the Fruition, we graſp a Sha- 
dow, and half the Pleaſure is loſt in the 
Diſappointment we meet with in the moſt 
ravidhing Enjoyment of Senſe ; with how 
much Care then ought. we to guard againſt 
the falſe Blandiſhments of ſenſual Pleaſure ? 
and how much is it our Intereſt to cul- 
tivate thoſe Habits in the Soul, which give 
us a Reliſh for the pure Pleaſure” of the 
Mind ? That mental Happineſs, reſulting 
from the Reflection of having gain'd a 
Conqueſt. over our Paſſion, and from a 
Conſciouſneſs of having acted up to the 
Dictates of refin'd Reaſon, and the Dig- 
nity of our Nature? N 

It is only in the Gratification of the groſ- 


ſer Appetites, continued the Derviſe, and 
in 


B 3 


(22) 
1 
criminal; that is, when we, in Purſuit of 
ineſs, are contented with that kind 
— eaſure, . our Nature be- 
ow Humanity, and ranks us among the 
Brutes for in what conſiſts the Difference 
between Man and the reſt of the Brute 
Creatio —— that heed 2 with ra- 
tional Faculties, capable of receiving H 

m_— without the Mediation of his Sen. 
Jes? Strip Man of this reaſoning Faculty, 
and hs -muſt purſue Pleaſure in the fame 
Manner as the wild Beaſts: Hunger and 
would then be is only Spur to Ac- 
ion, and his fole Pleaſure would reſult 


* 


. b but N 
. — Enjoyments, 
reduces hithſclf from a State of Humanity, 
rinks himſelf ih the Claſs of Brutes, and 
for this Reafon carinot be ſaid to act ac- 
cording to the Fitneſs of Things, or to 
anſwer the End of his Creation. | 
I have already, fair Sultana, diſcourſed 
of natural Love and Friendſhip, pointed 
out their Sources, the Degrees of Virtue 
and Vice that enter into their Compoſition, 
and the Pleaſure reſulting from theſe Af- 
fe&ions;- When under the Influence of im- 
partial Reaſon: It remains W 
| ave, 


1 


64) 
Slave, with your ſublime Highnefs's Per- 
miſſion, ſhould ud fo 
the laſt and high Degree of Love, viz. 
the Love of our en Natural Love 
has its Advantages in Society; it's the firſt 
Bond and Cement among Individuals; it's 
the firſt Link in the great Chain of focial 
Life, and carries with it a healing Balm to 
all the Bitters of domeſtick Enmoyment ; 
yet it is ſo muck abſorb'd in Senſe, ſo 
cloſely connected with our irrational Part, 
that it ought to have the laft Place in our 
Eſteem. 3 Friendſnhip advances 
nearer to rational Love: This is a Species 
of Love which Man enjoys above the Brute 
Creation, and the Pleaſure reſulting from 
— —— Nana, ofpe- 
cially when it to be fuch as is not 
alloy'd with other Paſſions, as was the 
Friendſhip of Omer and Oſuin. But the 
Love of our is ſtill more refin'd 
from Senſe, and approaches nearer to that 
divine Love which - ſpoke Miriads of un- 
exiſting Beings into Happineſs, and en- 


F 
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your fublime Hi — — may be d iha. 
== — from the Conſciouſneſs f 
= 
Advancement of the publick Good, without" any 
B 4 Defire 


ſomewhat relating to 


to 


done every Thing in aur Potuer for ibe 


C)) 
Defire or Intention of gratifying 'any of our 
Paſſions, or promoting our Intereſt; Or ibe 
| Defire wwe have to procure. that Pleaſure to 
bur ſelves, which follows upon the Reflection 


on ſuch of our Actions as either have pro- 


cured, or were intended by us for promoting 
the Intereſt of that Society of which we are 
Membern. 
According to this Definition the Affection 
is purely divine, and ſcarce to be met with 
among the Sons of fallen Man; but if we 
can trace particular Friendſhip to ſo pure a 
Source as that now mentioned, there is no 


Room to doubt, but ſome Men are poſ- 


ſeſſed of this publick Affection in the ſtrict 
Terms of our Definition: The Inſtances 
of both are rare, but thoſe of the laſt much 


more ſo than the former; at leaſt the Dif- 


ficulty to make a Judgment of the Actions 


of thoſe engaged in the publick Service is 


ſo great, that if any ſuch Inſtances. occur 
in human Life, they paſs unohſerved, and 
are ſtifled by the Pride, Malice, or Envy 
of Mankind, who are apt to conſtrue the 
Intentions of Men, highly elevated above 
them, to flow from ſuch Motives as would 
influence the Generality; and have no No- 
tion that it's poſſible for human Nature to 
arrive at this Degree of diſintereſted Pa- 
triotiſm; beſides, ſo many Advantages 
flow even from the Profeſſion of this 18 
* 8 IC 
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lick Spirit, and: much more from the real 
Affection, that we are apt to imagine 
that theſe are the Source of Action, where 
perhaps the Agent commits as great an 
Act of Self-Denial in accepting of theſe 
very Advantages, as he would of Selfiſh- 
neſs, -if they were his ultimate End. 

But we are not to expect of Man, in his 
preſent State, that many are to be found pur- 
ſuing the publick Good, purely for the 
Pleaſure = / reflecting upon the Rectitude 
of their moral Character; no, we muſt be 
content to take them as they are, and ſatisfy 

ourſelves, that they yield to thoſe Paſſions, 
the Gratification of which tend to promote 
the publick Good, and ſtifle ſuch, as di- 
rectly tend to diſturb its Peace. The pub- 
lick Good, which ought to be the firſt. - 
Means of procuring .Pleaſure, is for the 
moſt Part, if not always, ſecond in our 
View, and made the Pretext only, to ob- 
tain that Eſteem, and thoſe Emoluments, 
which are only due to the real Patriot. 
Thus Pride, which is only to be gratified 
by the Honour and Eſteem of our Neigh- 
bours, beyond our real or fancied Merit, 
puts us upon doing thoſe Actions, which 
are likelieſt ta procure us that Eſteem, 
without, any. Regard to the Good of the 
Publick, abſtracted from that Efteem. The 
ambitious Man purſues Power and ſove- 
reign 


1 (a6) 
reign Sway, and to obtain it may be indu” 
ced to purſue the Intereſt of his Country- 
if it leads to that End of his Wiſhes 
and puts him in Poſſeſfion of thoſe Places 
and 8 which he thinks will af- 
ford him the greateſt Pleafure ; bur if pro- 
poling a Scheme diametrically oppoſite to 
the publick Good, as is often the Caſe, 
may chance to be productive of the ſame 
Advantages, in a ſhorter or leſs trouble- 
ſome Method; this very ambitious Man, 
who in the former Caſe breath'd nothing 
but publick Spirit, would foon turn Tail 
to his Country, raiſe himfelf upon its Ru- 
ins, and wallow in its Spoils. This ſhews 
that the publick Good, in his Efteem, was 
only the Means to gratify the Paſſion of 
Ambition, in the Enjoyment of the Fruits 
of which he plac'd his ultimate Happi- 
neſs; and this, if duly confidered, is ge- 
nerally the Cafe of all Pretenders to pub- 
lick Spirit. There never was a Tyrant 
who did not pretend the publick Was 
the only Motive he had to take upon him 
the Care and Burthen of Government; yet, 
when he has got Poſſeſſion of it, by all the 
wicked Arts and Contrivances Cunning, 
"Malice and Ambition could ſuggeſt, we 
find the Uſe he makes of it is to gratif 
the. groſſeſt Appetite and the baſeſt Paſ- 
tions: It's fo in the lower Claſſes of Life, 


as 


(2) 
as well as the higheſt ; we honour and re- 
vere the Character, pretend to enjoy as 
much of it as our Stations will permit, but 
ſearch us to the Bottom, Pride and Inter- 
eſt of the meaneſt kind ſways our Patriot 
Principles. 
Notwithſtanding this ſelfiſh Diſpoſi- 
tion, which ſways the Sons of Adam, yet 
the firſt Principle of this divine Affection 
is implanted in all of them, and is only 
ſtifled by yielding to the Dictates of our 
Senſes. The Gradation we may ob- 
ſerve in that Sympathy and Affection we 
have for the Species in general, ariſes 
from a Pleaſure we take in viewing every 
Thing that reſembles ourſelves ; it's as na- 
tural for Man to love his own Likeneſs, 
as it is to be pleaſed with himſelf : As of- 
ten as we reflect upon ourſelves we are de- 
lighted with our Exiſtence, and conſe- 
quently every Object which renews in us 
that Idea of our own Likeneſs, neceſſarily 
muſt carry along with it a Senſe of Plea» 
ſure proportionable to the Difference be- 
tween Reality and Appearance. This 18 
the Riſe of that Sympathy we feel for 
every Man we ſee, when we conſider him 
only as a Man, without any other Ac- 
quaintance with him; and as we can 
conceive the Idea of a Man, or many 
Men, .without the Interpoſition of the 524 
anc 
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and the Relation he has to us by Likeneſs, 
the fame Idea of Pleaſure is rais'd in our 
Minds, and ſpreads the ſocial Affection 
to all the Inhabitants of the diftant Corners 
of the Earth; this is in a great Meafure the 
Foundation of true publick Spirit, wherever 
that rare Virtue is to be found, and is itſelf 
diſtinguiſt'd by the Name of univerſal Be- 
nevolence : It differs only from Patriotiſm 
in the Object: Benevolence is extended to 
all Mankind, whereas publick Spirit is 
confined to a particular Country or Soci- 
ety, of which the Agent is Member: The 
former is in a purer Channel, and is not ſo 
much connected with the other Paſſions; 
J mean, that Benevolence cannot be ſo 
eaſily counterfeited, nor does not ſo often 
ſerve for a Tool to promote the Intereſt of 
the Paſſions. It's very rare that one Man 
has it in his Power to do Acts which con- 
tribute to the univerſal Good of Mankind; 
he can only ſhew his Benevolence to the 
Generality, by wiſhing them well, and by 
yielding Pity to the Misfortunes of In- 
dividuals: He who is truly benevolent 
muſt neceſſarily love his Country; but 
that very Benevolence will check that pub- 
lick Spirit when it interferes with the Good 
of the whole Species, or with that of a 
greater Number of Mankind than the 
Country conſiſts of; as for Inſtance, a 
4 . Man 
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Man univerſally benevolent, whoſe Soul is 

leaſed with nothing that can hurt Man- 
kind, and is inclinable to promote the 
Happineſs of his Species by all Means in 
his Power, conſiders his Country but as a 
Part of the great Aggregate, and will in- 
cline to promote its Intereſt accordingly; 
if the Society of which he is a Member 
ſhould make War with Intent to deſtroy 
a Nation -more numerous than itſelf, the 
benevolent Man ſhould turn Enemy to his 
Country for the Sake of Mankind, and en- 
deavour to preſerve the greater Number 
of Individuals, whatever was the Cauſe of 
Quarrel; but the Patriot, as I have diſ- 
tinguiſhed him from the Benevolent, would 
take Side with his Country againſt all the 
World, and to preſerve his native Spot of 
Earth, would be content to ruin half the 
Globe. - The benevolent Man can never 
take Delight in War or Devaſtation, he 
can ſee nothing in Nature that can juſtify 
the taking Lite from ſo many Millions as 
fall by the Sword; he counts Exiſtence the 
greateſt Happineſs, and thinks nothing can 
juſtify Men in deſtroying what is produc- 
tive of ſo much Pleature as Life is. He 
feels all the Calamities of the Miſerable, 
and partakes of all the Anguiſn his Fellow- 
Creatures feel ; therefore, tor his own Sake, 
he can conſent to nothing that can make 
them 
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them unhappy : This Emotion of the Soul, 


this Senſe of Pain, which we feel from the 
_ Unhappineſs of others, is term'd Pity or 


Compaſſion is the neceſſary Conſequence 


of Benevolence, and ſprings from the ſame 
Source with that noble Paſſion ; tho? ſome 
Moraliſts have imagined it to be a Weakneſs 
in our Nature, and would rank it among 
our irrational Intereſts; but I apprehend, 
upon mature Conſideration, it will be 
found to owe its Original to a reaſona- 
ble Cauſe; for if we conceive, that every 
Man feels within him a natural Affection 
for his Species, flowing from the Likeneſs 
which he beholds of himſelf, it neceſſaril 
follows, that every Circumſtance whic 
repreſents ſuch an Object in Pain, or in 
Danger of Pain, muſt raiſe in us an Idea 
which gives us'Uneaſineſs in the ſame Pro- 
. as our own Likeneſs created in us 
Pleaſure; and as our Fears are always 
greater than our Joy, we may eaſily ac- 
count for the Effects which ſudden Acci- 
dents happening to others produce in our 


Minds. The Ideas, tho? diſtin& in them- 


ſelves, yet, by. the Action of the Mind, 
are ſo cloſely united, that the Compariſon 
is made inſtantaneouſly, and by the pure 
Force of Sympathy. The Anguiſh which 
another feels, or is ſuppoſed to feel, is 
transferred to ourſelves. | 


From 
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From what I have urged, Madam, yon 
may apprehend, that I conceive Benevo- 
lence, and Pity or Compaſſion, to be the 
chief Springs of the true Patriot Spirit. 
He muſt be poſſeſſed of Benevolence to 
Mankind in general, and Pity and Compaſ- 
ſion for Individuals : Wirhout Benevolence 
to his Species he can take no Pleaſure in 
doing 1 and without Pity, and 
a ſenfible Feeling of what they ſuffer, or 
are capable of fuffering, he may be as lit- 
tle moved with the Sight of a Man upon 
the Rack, as if he were extended upon 
a Sopha, and feel no more Emotion at 
the greateſt Want and Miſery of his Fel- 
low- „than if they abounded in 
Wealth, and were void of all worldly Care. 
But if he er ee _— 
paſſionate in his Diſpoſition, he mult, to 
procure his own" Fate, avoid all Actions 
mat can hurt his Country, or give Pain to 
his Fellow- Subjects; and to obtain real 
Pleaſure, muſt of Choice purſue ſuch Mea- 
ſures as are productive of their Happineſs. 
It's true, fair Sultana, there are few, 
except the divine Amurath, the invincible 
Commander of the Faithful, that are con- 
tented with this pure, mental Pleaſure; 
yet if we were not totally blinded with our 
aſfions, and immerſed in Senſe, theſe are 
Motives ſum̃icient to charm the 1 
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Mind into a Love of this true God- like 
Spirit: If we conſider the fleeting Joys 
which the Gratification of our Appetites 
afford us, and the raviſhing Pleaſure which 
the benevolent Spirit feels on the Reflec- 
tion of having done his Duty in Society, 
a rational. Being could not heſitate one Mo- 
ment on the Choice: If we conſider the 
glorious Example ſet us by our holy Pro- 

het, who underwent all the Fatigues and 
Perils of horrid War, among Nations of 
Infidels, in order to purchaſe Empire 

here, and Happineſs hereafter, for the true 
Believers, we ſhould be aſhamed to confeſs 
ourſelves Men, or Followers of that great 
Prophet, if we would not chuſe to deny 
* — the Enjoyment of the groſs Plea- 
ſures of this Life for the Sake of that Plea- 
ſure that enabled him to finiſn his glori- 
ous Miſſion: But above all, if we conſi- 
der, that to habituate the Soul to a Reliſh 
of thoſe ſublime Delights, ariſing from 
the Contemplation of having acted up to 
the Dignity of our Nature, is in a Man- 
ner anticipating Heaven, and taſting the 
pure Joys, reſerved for the departed Faith- 
ful, while we are yet on Earth: By it we 
arrive to the greateſt Degree of Perfection 
Humanity can mount to, and imitate, 
as much as finite Beings can, that di- 
vine Attribute of the divine Being, Love 
Pa an 
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and from it we expect the Favour and 
Protection of his Providence here, and ul- 
timate Happineſs hereafter; but the Ca- 
ravan juſt ſetting out, I muſt, my dear 
Iſabella, refer the Remainder to mY net. 
Farewel. - 


Conſtantinople the 15th 
Day of the 1ft Moon. ie 
| 18 EL {M6 
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Y dear Iſabella, the holy Derviſe 

continued the Diſcourſe which fi- 
niſned the laſt Letter in Words to this 
Effect: But as Mankind are not to be re- 
claimed from the Purſuit of their Paſſions, 
nor can totally eradicate them, let us en- 
quire if Providence has not found out a 
Way to make even theſe ſubſervient to 
the — Ends of Society. This obliges 
us to turn our Eyes on publick Spirit, not 
as the immediate Means of Men's Hap- 


pineſs and Pleaſure, but the Means or 


Steps by which * come to the Enjoy- 
Vol. . ment 


ment of ſomething elſe, which they ap- 


The Advantages refulting to ourſelves from 
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prehend will promote their ultimate Plea- 
ſure: This, though not ſo nobly born as 
the true Patriot Spirit, yet does the Buſi- 
neſs of Life, and keeps the huge Machine 
of Society from falling to Pieces. 

This ſelfiſh Spirit of Patriotiſm, which 
generally uſurps the Name of the legitimate 
Affection, we have been hitherto conſi- 
dering, has only ſome few Principles in 
common with that noble Paſſion, a ſmall 1 
Degree of Benevolence, and its concomi- W . 
tant Compaſſion; they find themſelves 
ſightly moved by theſe Affections, are not W 
entirely void of them, but poſſeſs them in MM *© 
ſo ſmall a Degree, that they are not ſuf- W _ 
ficient Spurs to Action; had ſuch People I 3 
Fey, th. nee but Benevolence and * 

ity, they would remain ſluggiſh and un- 
active; Ta Objects of 8 got af. if 
fect the Soul ſo ftrongly as to enable her I ir t 
to endure any Kind of Fatigue to anſwer I fh 
their Solicitations : Therefore there are || f 
other Paſſions call'd in to animate them 
to Action, and ſet this ſluggiſh Matter in 
Motion. Our own Neceſtities;: and utter 
Inabilities of ſubſiſting without Society, 
gives us the firft Notzon of ſocial Life: 


the Protection of a well-ordered Govern- 
ment induces us to part with forme _ 
N= 7 9 it 13Y © 
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of our natural Freedom in order to enjoy 


them; but though this Neceſſity is very 


apparent, and that every Man is ſenlible, 
without Commerce with the reſt of his 
Species, he could not, with any tolerable 
Eaſe to himſelf, ſupply even his natural 
Wants, and that he cannot have theſe Ad- 
vantages without contributing in ſome 
Meaſure to the common Good; yet Man 
is naturally ſo lazy a Creature, and hates 
Labour ſo much, if there was nothing elſe 
to excite him to Action (I mean to Acti- 
ons for the publick Good) but the appa- 
rent Neceſſity, the Buſineſs of Society 
would ſtand Min, and the Affairs of Go- 
vernment would be wn Fo neglected; for 
as the great Affairs of the Community muſt 
be managed by a few, theſe muſt be to- 
tally taken up in -that grand Purſuit, and 
leave their own private Concerns; therefore 
if they had no other Motive to Action but 
the Neceflity they are naturally under of 
ſubmitting to ſocial Laws, and the weak 
Spirit of Benevolence we ſuppoſe them 
poſſels'd of, it's impoſſible they would 
ſubmit to the Labour and Attendance 
which Government requires; thus, as what 
15 * Fog s Buſineſs, is, to a Proverb, 
e Affair of the Society muſt 
of Courſe be neglected, and the Union 
tumble into Confuſion ; but Mankind have 
Sq" foung 
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found out a Method of ingrafting new 
Habits and Affections in the Soul of Man, 
| which become ſo many Spurs of Action 
= as they are ſo many Sources of Pleaſure, 
| ; whether real or imaginary ; of thefe Pride, 

'Ambition, and Avarice are the Chief which 
tend to perſuade Individuals to undergo 
the Drudgery of State. 

It's 2 5 Hen to enquire if or not theſe 
Affections have any Root in the Soul na- 
turally ; it is ſufficient ſor our Purpoſe at 
28 to demonſtrate, that theſe three 

Vices, as they are generally ſuppoſed to 
be, are the main Springs of moſt publick 
Actions, and are the governing Principles 
in that Species of Patriotiſm we are now 
treating of: By Pride, I here mean that 

; Pheaſure we take in contemplating our ſup- g 
Merit, and the Senſation ariſing W Þ 

from any Thing that confirms us in our i th 
Opinion of its Excellency, which the E- th 
ſeem Mankind certainly does in the ty, 


1 8 Degree; therefore che roud Han W of 
co dy of Fame: I diſtingui "> him-trom — 
p er bitious in this, that though this laſt MW ſta; 


may be proud, and take Delight: in: refiec. 
ding upon his own Merit, and covetous of 
- "the, Efteem of Mankind, yet he deſires 
that Eſteem - ſhould: not Fae confined to 

8 empty Praiſe for the preſent, and Statues 


in er Ages; but * his Fellow mel 
| Jem 4 
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jects, who, in his own Imagination, are 
infinitely inferior to him, may load him 
with Places of Truſt, in Teſtimony of his 
Abilities, and with Hours: as the Reward 
of them: The proud Man may refuſe all 
theſe as Trifles, and in doing ſo he be- 
trays a ſuperlative Degree of Pride, and 
lays a larger Snare for the Eſteem of his 
Count than the other; for by Refuſal 
chol⸗ Honours which he undoubtedly 
— due to his Merit, he lays Claim 
to the Character of a truly diſintereſted 
Patriot, than which nothing can advance 
him nearer to the Adoration of Mankind; 
and by this Means he flatters his Pride, 
in ſuppoſing himſelf poſſeſſed of an Ex- 
cellence to which his Soul is a mere Stran- 
ger: And further, by this Self-Denial of 
Place and Power, he. has fewer Enemies 
than the other; for he rightly judges that 
the Pomp attending on Power and Authori- 
ty, and the Opportunities the Poſſeſſors have 
i of gratifying their other Paſſions, are Temp- 
1 Wl tations which the Generality cannot with- 
© ſtand, and that moſt Men covet theſe Sta- 
ions on that Account, and bear-a Propor- 
don of Malice and Hatred to any Man 
e who is their Rival in theſe Purſuits; how+ - 
to ever, both of them contribute to the Good 
el ot the Society, but the ambitious Man 
mere thats the rn proud, be- 
2 2 cauſe 
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cauſe the proud Man ſcorns to take the 
Drudgery of Government upon him, leſt 
he ſhould be ſuppoſed influenced in his 
Purſuits by the Advantages naturally at- 
tendant on Power and Authority; but the 
ambitious Man, though he has nothing in 
View but to gratify his own Luſt of Pow- 
er, takes upon him the Affairs of Go- 
vernment, and leaves the more lazy Mem- 
bers of Society to enjoy their Eaſe, and 
5 their Pleaſures according to their 
aſte: Now it's plain, though this laſt is 
a more active Member of Society, and 
may do a great deal of Good if the real 
Intereſt of. the Society coincides with his 
ambitious Views; yet he is by no Means 
ſo much the Object of our Affection or 
Confidence as the proud Man, becauſe he 
is ſo much a Slave to Ambition, that to 
gratify that Paſſion he makes no Conſci- 
ence of acting or promoting any Meaſures, 
however detrimental either to the Com- 
munity or Individuals, upon Suppoſition, 
that ſuch adminiſter to his Itch of Power 
and Grandeur; he may court the Eſteem 
of the Publick, and make Profeſſion of 
particular Friendſhip, but all muſt be ſub- 
ſervient to his grand Scheme of Happi- 
neſs, Pleaſure, by the Mediation of Place, 
Power, and Preferment ; whereas the 
proud Man courts the Eſteem of the - 
| CK, 
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lick, and the Friendſhip of his Neighbours, 
for his own Sake, and places his ſole Happi- 
neſs in the Enjoyment of their Affections, 
by which Means they are morally certain, 
that to the beſt of his Judgment he will 
act every Thing that can procure, encreaſe, 
or continue that Eſteem; conſequently 
their Happineſs muſt ftill be in his View, 
and purſued ſteadily as long as he is under 
the Influence of this Love of Fame. There 
is but one Caſe wherein they can ſuppoſe 
he can be drawn from the Purſuit of what 
is their real Intereſt, that is, ſuppoſing 
(as is but too often the Caſe) that the Peo- 
ple, by ſome Kind of epidemick Infatua- 
tion, were brought to reliſh Meaſures di- 
ametrically oppoſite to their natural Inter- 
eſt; in that Caſe the proud Man would 
ſwim along with the Torrent, and go on 
in his old Track of paying Court 8 = 
Voice of the w* oy pe 6 dminiftring 
to their Folly t Conduct 2 
procure him his darling With, their Ap- 
probation of this Worth' and Excellence, 
— the contrary deprive Him of that Plea- 
ure. 


But, as this Caſe v very ſeldom happens, 


the Lover of Fame is always intitled to, 


and generally poſſeſſes the Eſteem of Man- 
kind,” if he has Ability of being uſeful to 
Society and, though upon mature Con- 

C 4 ſidera- 
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ſideration, they are, or may be ſenſible, 
that it proceeds from a ſuperlative Degree 
of Pride and Vanity; yet they eſteem it a 
noble and generous Motive to Action; 
and if at any Time they call this Love 
of Fame by its own Name, Pride, they 
are ſure to diſtinguiſn it by ſome Advan- 
tage or Epithet, from that Species of Pride 
they have loaded with Infamy and Con- 
tempt; that is, they have found this Spe- 
cies of Pride ſo uſeful to Society, and ſo 

productive of great and heroick Actions, 
that they juſtly eſteem it a Virtue, and have 
contrived Ways and Means to promote 
this Paſſion as much as poſſible; they be- 
| ſtow on it all the Encomiums human Na- 
ture can invent, Titles of Honour, and 

g meer Sounds are uſed as ſo many Charms 

to conjure up this Affection; even inani- 
mate Things, ſuch as Statues; 'Obeliſks, 
Tombs, Monuments, and pompous In- 
ſcriptions to the dead, become ſo many 
Spurs to excite the Vanity of. the living, 
and hurry them on in ſuch Purſuits as can 
procure them ſolid Fame, and theſe im- 
pom Expreſſions of it. Another Rea- 
ſon that creates more Friends to this pride- 
born Virtue is, that as often as any Man 
diſcovers an Inclination to gain our Eſteem, 
ſo often he creates in us an Idea of our 
on Excellence, and great Importance in 
2 Nature; 
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Nature; at the ſame Time that he grati- 
fies his own, Pride he. tickles our Vanity in 


the moſt ſenſible Manner, by letting us 


know, that we have it in our Power to 


contribute to the. Happineſs of ſome Crea- 
ture: We fancy to ourſelves, that the 
proud Man, in ſome Meaſure, depends 
upon us, ſince we are neceſſary to his 
Pleaſure; and, in Fact, he certainly does 
depend upon us for ſo much of his Ex- 
iſtence as he receives Pleaſure from our 
Eſteem; for as he meaſures. his Exiſtence 
by the Pleaſure he receives by the Medi- 
ation of the Eſteem of the Publick ; the 
Envy, Hatred, or even Indifference of 
every Individual, deducts ſo much from 
the Sum total of his Happineſs. 

From what I have 10 „divine Selima, 
you may conceive hw Pride and Ambi- 
tion, when ſeparate, contribute to the 
Good of the Publick; and may naturally 
conclude, that when theſe two Paſſions 
meet in one Man, they make up the ac- 
tive Patriot, and finiſh'd Hero; that is, 
they make up that Hero we admire ſo 


much, and on whom we would, and ge- 


nerally do, beſtow all the Encomiums due 
to the real Patriot, whoſe Part in Life he 
occupies; for if we ſuppoſe a Man proud 
of his own Excellence, and covetous of 


being confirm'd in his own Notions of 
himſelf, 


(192) 
himſelf, by the 2 of Mankind, 


and at the ſame Time not ſo much dead 
to the Calls of his other · Paſſions, but to 
be willing to gratify them when they do 
not interfere with his good and ultimate 
End, Eſteem of the Publick; and that 
his other Paſſions he is poſſeſſed of 
Ambition: It naturally follows, that both 
his Pride, or Love of Fame, and his Am- 
bition muſt prompt him to ſuch Actions 
as merit the m of the Publick : And 
as Love of Fame is ſuppoſed the govern- 
ing Paſſion, he would be in no Danger of 
following Ambition no further than was 
conſiſtent with Honour, which is only a 
Word inſtituted for this Species of Pride, 
conſequently his Steps to Power mult 
be the Intereſt of the People, and his Con- 
tinuance will be no x. than he can pur- 
ſue the ſame generous Plan: His Ambi- 
tion in this Caſe would only ſerve as a fur- 
ther Spur to Action, and induce him to 
take upon ea. the weighty Affairs of Go- 
vernment. and purſue them with Alacrity. 
Such a Man, am, whatever mean 
pinion Prejudice of Education may have 


given your Highneſs to his Motives of 


Action, is the moſt uſeful Member of So- 
ciety, and is poſſeſſed in the greateſt De- 
gree of all the ſocial Virtues, will practiſe 
them as much as if he purſued them for 
their 
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their dyn Sake, and not as Tools to Pride, 
and is but one Degree removed from the 
abſolute Patriot :- This laſt makes the Pub- 
lick the Means to obtain his ultimate End, 
Pleaſure; but the other purſues the pub- 
lick Good to gratify his Pride, and — 
Pride s the ſame ultimate End, Plea- 
ſure. Your Highneſs, who is, no Doubt, 
acquainted with The Hiſtory of the late Czar, 
Peter Alexowitz, of Ruſſia, and Charles, 
King of Sweden, may eaſily judge from 
theſe two Characters the Difference between 
a Sovereign actuated by Ambition, and the 
Love of Power alone, and one actuated 
by Ambition, and this Species of Pride 
joined. The Czar was ambitious as well 
as Charles, but he had likewiſe the De- 
fire of obtaining the Eſteem of Mankind 
upon other Conſiderations than Courage: 
He would have them believe, that he was 
. of Wiſdom, and a Deſire of 
_ eee he ——— = 
of his People. To gratify hi 
Ambition he cabalPd againſt the invincible 
Porte, and made feeble Attempts to raiſe 
his Power higher than that of the mighty 
Ottoman Emperor's ; but our Prophet was 
watchful of the Deſcendants of his Houſe, 
and bafed the Attempts of this petty In- 
hdel. He then wanted to extend his Do- 
minion over his weaker Neighbours, the 
2 Poles, 
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Poles, and involved himſelf in continual Diſ- 
putes with his Rival in Glory, Charles the 
Twelfth. All this was the Effect obambi- 
tious Pride: But he employed the remaind- 
er of his great Stock of Vanity to much bet 
ter Purpoſes ; by his Efforts towards the 
Poſſeſſion of Power he ſaw his Wants, and 
the Neceſſity of his People, being better 
diſciplined before they could be fit Inſtru- 
ments to 
he ſpent all his Time in Learning them 
the Art of War ; and not content to make 
them couragious, he attempts to make 
his rude and half-brute Subjects wile, 
and acquainted with the Arts, Trades, 
Manufactures, ' and Policy of the reſt of 
Europe; for this Reaſon he travel'd in 
Perſon to all the Courts where he could 
learn either Art or Science to promote 
this End: He ſucceeded in his Endea- 
vours, and by meer Dint of Induſtry he 
raiſed that ſtupid Nation to a Height of 
Glory, which they could never have known 
had not this Spirit poſſeſſed their Sove- 
reign. That Infidel Prince, no Doubt, 
would have made the World believe, that 
he undertook all this Labour, and expo- 
ſed his Life to ſo many Dangers, purely 
for the Good of his Country; but your 
ſublime Highneſs may eaſily perceive, 
that Ambition, and Love of Fame, were 
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(45) j 
his darling Motives, and that he found 0 
that Conduct moſt conducive to that End, 4 
and therefore purſued it. On the other 
Hand, Charles the Twelfth was ambitious 
only of Power, and creating Terror, not 
Eſteem z, therefore he purſued his Itch of 
Power, without any Regard to the Good 'x 
of his People, beggar'd and diſpeopled a I 
brave Nation, only for the Sake of having x | 
it in his Power to make his Neighbours _. 
ſtand in Awe of him, and dread his Re- 1 
ſentment. The one Character we may ad- 
mire and ſtare at, as it enabled the Agent 
to Acts of Valour, and perſonal Courage, 1 
beyond the Bulk of Mankind: But the | 
other we not only admire, but have an | 
Affection for, as his Actions, what- 
ever were their Motives, were productive 
of ſo much real Good to ſo many of the 
Species. It's true, ſome few who ad van- 
taged themſelves by the mad Spirit of 
Charles, may likewiſe eſteem or reverence 
his Memory, but that flows only from 
the Idea they have of the Good he did 
them, which always recurs as often as they 
think of his Character in general. 
Thus your Slave has endeavoured to 
make. it-appear, that Pride and Ambition 
are principal Springs of Action to the mo- 
dern Patriot; it will appear equally con- f 
ſpicuous, that Avarice, and ſcveral r 4 | 
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Vices, or ſuch Paſons as are eſteem d vi. 
cious, have Weight with Men of diffe- 
rent Stamps, and contribute their Quota 
towards promoting the publick Good. Let 
a Man have great Talents fitted for pub- 
lick Buſineſs, a ſmall Portion of Pride, 
or modern Honour, and ſome Sparks of 
Ambition, which few are entirely void of, 
but let his prevailing Paſſion be the Love 
of Money, that is, let him believe that 
Money is the only Thing capable of pro- 
curing him his ultimate End, Pleaſure, (a 
Sentiment that is natural to moſt Men) 
ſuch a Man, with ſuch a Stock, will of 
Courſe commence Patriot, and ractiſe 
all the Arts which recommend the real 
Patriot; if theſe appear to him to be the 
beſt Means of acquiring Wealth, (a Con- 
jecture in which he is not often miſtaken) 
and in Conſequence the. Publick, which 
he only 45 the Sake of its Money, 
may be benefited by his Ability; but if 
(as in the Caſe of the ambitious Man) his 
covetous Diſpoſition may be gratified in 
a greater Degree by Treaſon, Treachery, 
Rebellion, or any Action the moſt de- 
ſtructive of the Peace and Happineſs of 
his Country, his Benevolence, his Com- 
ion, his Pride, Ambition, and every 


other Paſſion he had in common, with the 


real or 2 Patriot, vaniſhes like 
| Smoak, 
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Smoak, and he yields to the Dictates of 
the prevailing Luft, which in this Caſe we 
ſuppoſe Money : This of all Characters is 
the moſt odious, for Reaſons which I have 
elſewhere hinted to your Highneſs, as it 
is moſt miſchievous in its Conſequences 
to Society, and interferes ſo — with 
the general Views of Mankind; and not 
that it has any worſe Original than the 
more amiable Paſſion; for even this co- 


vetous Wretch is but a Degree remo- 


ved from the idoliz d Patriot: He pur- 
ſues the publick Good, becauſe Actions of 
that Kind procure him Power that pro- 


cures him Wealth, and this laſt Pleaſure, 


the ultimate End common to them both. 
Theſe three great Virtues or Vices (for 
they receive the Name of the one or other 
only as they are productive of, or deſtruc- 
tive to, the publick Good) govern chiefly 
in Perſons of high Life, and ſupply the 


ſeveral Societies of the World with pur- 


pled Drudges and State Mules; but they 
are likewiſe Springs to Action to the Vul- 
gar, who all pride themſelves in being aſ- 
ſiſting in carrying on the great Buſineſs of 
ſocial Life; they affect theſe Paſſions in 
Miniature, and impoſe upon themſelves, 
and others, with the Shew of Self-Denial: 
The Meaning of which Word they are not 
o much as acquainted with; but their 

Preten- 


TW) - 
Pretences are not ſo much to be cenſu- 
red as the Inſincerity of the great and learn- 
ed, who can diſcover the different Work- 
ings of their own Paſſions, know their ſim- 
ple Powers and combined Forces, and“ 
may call them by their proper Names and 
Characteriſticks, yet fix Ideas to Words 
and Epithets, which have no more Rela- 
tion to the Thing ſignified than the moſt 
glaring Contradiction; but the Cheat is 
univerſal, one Knave, as well as one Fool, 
connives at the other, and are only concern- 
ed to play their Parts in the great Farce of 
Life with the greateſt Dexterity. The 

t, the leading Men, know one ano- 
ther; they ſee through the Diſguiſe of 
Hypocriſy, and falſe Pretences, to intrin- 
fick Worth, but connive at the Cheat, in th 
Hopes of the like Favour ; and thus they E. 
have all combined like the induſtrious Bee, th. 
not only to avail themſelves of the Virtues m. 
of the People, but to gather the Honey, Pr 
the Wax, the Sweets and Strength of So- IU chi 
ciety from the moſt poiſonous Plants, the I lik 
Vices, the Foibles and Credulity of the hin 
great Herd: It's by this Means the great 
Beaſt is tam'd into ſocial Subjection, and 

' govern'd by a few eaſy Maxims which af- 
fect Things that infinite Goodneſs with- 
out infinite Power would attempt in ow 

| Thus, 
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Thus, my dear 1/abella, the good Der- 
viſe ended his Diſcourſe on Love. I have 
been particular in my Relation of that 


Part of his Diſcourſe which relates to the 


ove of our Country, for the Sake of 
your Son, the young Ali, whoſe tender 
Mind it is your Duty to form to the Love 
of Virtue, and inſtruct in thoſe Arts which 
can make a People, as well as a Sovereign, 
happy. You ſee, my dear Jſabella, how 
many Paſſions Man has to conquer before 
he can arrive at a true Reliſh of that 
pure, mental Pleaſure, which elevates us 
o high in the Eſteem of Go p and Men. 
You muſt teach the young Ai betimes 
his Relation to the reſt of his Species, the 
Neceſſity he is in of their Aſſiſtance, and 
the exquiſite Pleaſure / ariſing from their 
Eſteem, and every other Circumſtance 
that may cultivate his Benevolence, and 
make that God-hke Paſſion his governing 
Principle, and the Gratification of it his 
chief Pleaſure;”The Derviſes Diſcourſe will 
likewiſe furniſh you with Hints to teach 
him to ſtudy Men, their Paſſions, Aﬀections 
and Habits, and how to turn and wind them, 
and play them againſt one another, in 
order to promote the great Buſineſs. of the 
Society, over which he may one Day 
reign, by the Favour of the invincible 
Amurath your Father. Treaſure up theſe 

Vol. II. 8 Pre- 
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choiceſt Jewels; lock them 
in the Cabinet of thy Heart, where 
ſhould come but the Love of 


f 
4 
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God, and his hol 
thy Mother, may Aabume hear my 
my Child through the 


Hf 


wa is World, and at laſt lead 
the eternal Manſions of Pleaſure 


prepared for the Race of 
and the mighty Ottomen:. 
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SELIMA 


I. ET T ER XXII. 
S LIMA m IS ABBL I A. 
TX) Herne k the holy Derviſe, my 


dear 1/abella, has done the pre 
ceding Subjects Juſtice, I will not affirm; 
but this I can ſay, that he gave me ſo much 
Satisfaction, that I thought it not un- 
worthy of me to write, nor of thee to 
read; In his laſt Diſcourſe he proceeded 
2 « 3 431 to 


n 
to illuſtrate Juſtice, in the Deſcription of 
mutual Fidelity and Truth, which he al- 


Bond of Peace, and the very Soul of So- 
ciety; and that without their ſupporting 


Aſſiſtance, all Order, all Decency among 


Men, would run into Confuſion and Ex- 
travagance. Even thoſe very Men, who 
trample upon Juſtice, and who without 
trembling dare commit the moſt violent 
Outrages againſt it, — Uſe, 
by obſerving and keeping up ſome Like- 
neſs of theſe Virtues among one another, 


Faith, continued he, is either of a pow 
fi- 


lick or of a private Nature, (but as my 
neſs here is to inform the Mind of divine 
rs hoy he el herſelf to 
ineſs, I fh expatiating on 
the fiſt Head, and addreſs myſelf only 
to the explaining and inlarging of the fe- 
cond. I take private Faith, in the ſample 
Acceptation of the Term, to conſiſt in the 
mutual Dependance Men ſhould have up- 
on one another for the Performance 
cheir Engagements. This Law is alm 
co-eval with Mankind, and is no other 


what we ourſelves would chuſe to receive in 
the like Circumſtances z notwithſtanding, io 
depraved is human Nature, though ey 
Man has a true Senſe of this Obligation, 

| {© = vet 
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ſerts to be its Foundation, the firmeft 


than that we ſhould attribute to each other 


e 
yet we find many who endeavour to im- 
poſe upon their own Minds by equivocal 
Evaſions, and think themſelves very ſe- 
cure in the Breach of their Contraths, if 
they can find any Shift to ſatisfy the na- 
tural Scruples of their Conſcience: To ad- 
juſt this Matter, and to diſable us from 
deceiving the World, or our own Conſci- 
ences, Men need only conſider their Abi- 
lities in plighting their Faith. Secondly, 
thoſe with whom they contract, and next 
the Thing engaged for, and laſtly the 
Manner and Form of ſuch Engagements: 
By Mens conſidering their own Abilities, 
T would be underſtood to mean, that they 
ſhould be able, and have it in their Pow- 
er to perform their Contract; and that in 
the Senſe which the other party conceiv'd 
It; ifany Perſon ſhall give a Promiſe, who 
is under the Protection or Guardianſhip of 
another, ſuch Perſons, having no Power 
over themſelves, are not therefore able to 
contract, ſuch as Wives, Children, Mi- 
nors, &c. but if they, under whoſe Ju- 
riſdiction ſuch Perſons live, ſhall conſent 
to ratify their Engagements, ſuch Com- 
pacts then oblige, and are valid to all In- 
tents and Purpoſes : Now as to the Perſon 
with whom a Contract is made, it is no 
Matter what his Character or Condition is, 


it ſhould be punctually obſerved, and 
| - * .._ faith 
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faithfully executed, let the Conſequences 
reſulting from it be what they will. There are 
but two Caſes I know which can poſſibly diſ- 
annul the Solemnity of a Contract; the firſt 
is, if the Party to whom the Obligation is 
given either diſtruſts, or does not accept of 
it without ſome other Security, inthis Caſe 
the Perſon who offers the Contract may in 
ſome Meaſure be abſolved ; for as Faith 
ſhould be mutual, Diffidence deſtroys this 
Purpoſe of it, and Suſpicion is as diſrepu- 
table in the one Party, as Deceit is diſho- 
nourable in the other ; for this Reaſon no 
Body will charge a Priſoner with a Breach 
of Faith, who eſcapes from Goal, becauſe 
Promiſes are no longer binding than they 
have Credit given — but every Man 
will cenſure him who flies away after he 
has promiſed the contrary: Theſe two Cir- 
cumſtances, I think, illuſtrate the great Dif- 
ference between Faith and Security, which 
ſome have falſely imagined to be ſynoni- 
mous Terms; the other is, that as every 
Contract is in its own Nature reci wockh 
of Conſequence therefore conditional, then 
certainly the Perſon who violates his Part, 
leaves the other at full Liberty, and ab- 
ſolves him from every Tie ſuch Obliga- 
tions - might lay. him under ; but ſo lo 
as 1 1 punctuall * Faith wi 
us, though he were a Robber, we ſhould 
D 3 religi- 


any Man ſhall deſcend 
with fuch People, he ſhould have Honour 
Jer Ger for himſelf to adhere faithfully 
8: Now, as to — 
her ne which regards the Thing 
ſtipulated for, if the Contract is either im- 
poſſible or unjuſt, we are abſolutely diſ- 
chin from the Performance; that to 
ities there lies no Obligation, 
has been an old Maxim; if the Contract is 
naturally unjuſt, we are then guilty of an 
accumulated Offence if we keep it, by fool- 
whly entering into, and wickedly abiding 
by, ſuch Compacts: If a Ruffan ſhould, 
wich a drawn Sword, deſire me to ſwear 
that I would aſſaſſinate the divine Sultan, 
whom all the Hoſt of Heaven guard, what 
ſhould I do in ſuch Circumſtances ? I'm 
if I fwear to an unjuſt Act, and 
oubly criminal if I perform it Death is 
to a real, good Man, before an 
of Injuſtice. For to apply the Princi- 
ple, that of the two kit the laſt is 
be choſen, in this Caſe, is diſhoneſt and 
fcandalous : Do nat Evil, was the inceſſant 
Precept of our great Prophet. Now as to 
the Conſideration, the Manner and Form 
v entering into Contracts, or the Motives 
us to execute them, we may 
eonſfides haw far we are bound by ſuch as 
1 are 


is, 
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are extorted from us. Though compul- 
five Contracts have been always diſpen- 
ſed with, becauſe Men were not at Li- 
berty; yet. I muſt beg Leave to diſſent 
from this Opinion, — affirm, that — 
the Neceſſity be ever ſo preſſing, our Will 
is, in ſuch Caſes, at leaſt uncontroulable, 
and in this Inſtance may chuſe Death, 
which we ſhould rather do than contract 
_— I entreat your fublime High- 
nat to be ſtartled at the Strangeneſs of 
this Doctrine, I mean, that we ſhould be 
thus refolute only when the Almighty Gop 
of Heaven is invoked as a Witneſs to our 
En . As this World abounds 
th Deceit, the fupreme Being, from his 
infinite Juſtice and Wiſdom, muſt be the 
1 Object to ſwear by, becauſe he 
ows whether the contracting Parties will 
deal faithfully, and from his Juſtice and 
Power will certainly revenge himſelf, 
and the Innocent. Thus ended the ſage 
Derviſe. My dear Jſabella, I confeſs, that 
his Nations of Oaths and Contracts ſeem too 
rigid; notwithſtanding, if we conſider the 
Dignity of that Being before whom we 
alt ftand, and in whole Preſence all Con- 
tracts are made, we ſhould, with a ſeru- 
pulous Nicety, obſerve all our Engage- 
ments. Though 1 believe human Nature 
is hardly capable of going as far as the 
| D 4 Der- 


(36). 
Derviſe expects, * more perfect we 
are, ſo much the N * en to 
Happineſs. Farewel. f 


Conſtantinople the 1 fp. 
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LETTER Willi. 


SELINA fo ISABEL IA. 
Y dear Vabella, in 1 Sq. 


of Juſtice, conſidered under the Head of 
mutual Faith; rigid Juſtice indeed! how- 
ever, the Obſervancs of his Precepts on 
this Subject do not entirely ſtand out of hu- 
man Reach. He argued farther in our laſt 
Converſation concerning another Kind of Juſ- 
tice, which he terms relative. Divine Sulta- 
na, ſays he, though we are taught the Laws 
of Society by our own Exigence and De- 
pendance upon one another, and though 
the Principles of Beneficence and Huma- 
nity muſt heomteftibly ariſe from the at- 
tending to theſe Wants of ours, yet there 
is another Species of Juſtice which more 
immediately claims our Regard, than the 
general Relation we have to the Members 
of Society; theſe are our Duties as a Huſ- 
band, Father, Maſter, : and their Correla- 
| ww Wife, Child, Servant, &c. The 
5 parti 


thee our holy Derviſe's'Sentiments 
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rticular Duties reſulting from theſe Re- 
—— are ſo ATR wks grounded: in 
Nature, that no Violence can totally diſ- 
ſolyve them. As Huſband and Wife are 
the original Springs from whence the two 
others derive, I ſhall, with your Permiſ- 
fion, divine Sultana, firſt examine this 
Relation. The Offices of Huſband and 
Wife are very ſolemn, as the Happineſs 
of the Society in general, in ſome Meafure, 
depends on their faithfully diſcharging them- 
ſelves in their reſpective Capacities z that 
each ſhould clearly underſtand their pe- 
culiar Province, and conduct themſelves 
right, they ſhould .be firſt informed, that 
the Duties of the Marriage State are of 
two Kinds, reciprocal, and particular ; 1 
make this Diſtinction to diſabuſe thoſe, who 
have believed it to be a pure State of E- 
quality. By the reciprocal Duties, I mean 
all ſuch as 3 bind both Parties, ſuch 
as mutual Affection, unſhaken Fidelity, 
and a Communion and Sharing of every 
Thing without Reſerve, an equal Care in 
the Conduct and Management of their Fa- 
milies, in the educating of their Children, 
&c.. theſe I call reciprocal, becauſe that 
neither the N eglect, — or Death 
of the one can leſſen the Exerciſe of theſe 
Offices in the other; the particular Duties 
are ſuch as peculiarly belong to Man and 
Wife, as they ſtand in an unequal, Relation 


One 


| ('$) 
one to another, ſuch as, that the Huſband 
ſhall love, cheriſh, comfort, inſtruct, di- 
rect, maintain, and govern his Wife, and 
all this he ſhould do with the Tenderneſs 
of a fond Parent, and the Reſpectfulneſs 
of a fincere Friend; and ſuch as are in- 
cumbent on the Wife, Obedience, Silence, 
Frugality, and Attendance on the Affairs 
of her Family. I do not, divine Selma, 
conſider the Share which Women have in 
the nuptial State in the rigid Muſſulman's 
Senſe; no, Madam, I know that a Wo- 
man is compos' d of the fame organiz'd 
Body with Men; that ker Soul is the fame 
divine ætherial Spirit; and that, if the 
Preference was diſputed, the Point muſt 
be determined in Favour of them, as their 
Structure is more delicate, and their Frame 
infinitely more lovely than any Thing the 
Sons of Adam can boaſt of; tis cer- 


tain, that the e Being originally in- 
tended Man . Ges rn- 
2 1 this 3 he beſtow'd a 
ren Body tor to Woman, to 
— them to 25 and procure ſuch 
Neceſſaries and Conveniencies, as by Nea- 
ſon of their Weakneſs lay quite beyond 
their Reach. Thus, great Madam, you 
ſee that Providence has ſo ordered this 
Matter, that Woman, without any Of. 
fence to the Excellence or ET OT 
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Birth, vas originally created in a State of 
Dependance, and that Mankind have not 
inſlav d them through unreaſonable Am- 
bition or Wantonneſs. Now, as tothe End 
propoſed in a matrimonial State, though 
the — often _ upon is without any 
View of promoti e great De 3 
Providence — Dan — the Fa Gall 
not be fruſtrated, and that it ſhall termi- 
nate, as it really ſhould, in the Propaga- 
tion of our Species: Hence branches out 
another Relation, that of Parents and Chil- 
dren; the Duties here are wholly recipro- 
cal, the Offspring being equally derived 
from the F and Mother, can admit 
of no unequal Share in their Affections; 
the Love of Parents to their Offspring-ſo 
univerſally diffuſes itſelf through the ani- 
mal Creation, that this Principle feems al- 
moſt not more natural than innate : Show'd 
any Parent refuſe its Offspring the neceſ- 
ſary Aſſiſtance of nouriſhing, foſtering, 
&c. and expoſe it to encounter with Wants 
and Miſeries, would he not act againſt 
the Sentiments of his own Conſcience, and 
deny that generat Law of doing as he wou'd 
be done by? After this the Duty of the 
Parent does not ceaſe; their Education 
calls next for their moſt ſerious ds, 


and very juſtly, ſince the future i 
neſs of the Child intirely depends on thi 
Mo | | Oint, 


( 60 )) 
Point, and Prejudices, early conceived, 
impreſs themſelves ſo ſtrongly on Infant 
Minds, that ſcarcely any Time, or future 
Advantage can obliterate: In Order more 
effectually to carry on this Work, it is 
neceſſary to inveſt the Parent with an Au- 
thority to reſtrain, correct, influence, and 
direct all the Actions of his Children, nor 
gy vs Privilege ſtop when they can 
walk, for i it does not follow that 
they are yet able.to reaſon, or go alone; 
ſtrong Paſſions may ſeduce, or Inexpe- 
rience deſtroy in this World of Deceit : 
It is. therefore expedient, that all Parents 
ſhould have a Right of chuſing for, and 


directing their Children, and no Age or 


Condition ſhould exempt them, at leaſt, 
from the Privilege of recommending what 
ſhould be done, and what omitted. How- 


ever, this paternal Authority, uncontrol'd 


and unconfin'd as it may ſeem, extends its 


Dominion no farther than to promote the 


Intereſt and Happineſs of the Offspring; 
ſhould a Parent command his Child to do 
Evil, he is at full Liberty to refuſe ſuch 
Injunctions, being accountable for his Ac- 
tions to the ſupreme Being, and the Soci- 
ety of which he is recogniz'd a Member. 
Now let us examine the Duty which Chil- 
dren ſhould maintain towards their Parents 
tor their Care in the rearing and educa- 

ting 
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ting them: No Man dares be ſo prophane 
as to deny Worſhip and Adoration to the 
all-juſt and powerful Gop, for beſtowing 
upon him an immortal Soul; how then 
ſhall we refuſe Reverence and Obedience 
to our Parents, who are the Authors of 
our Exiſtence here? Beſide, if the Thoughts 
of Annihilation be terrible, and that the 
Conſciouſneſs of our Beingis a Kind of Hap- 

ineſs, how much are we indebted, how 
oblig' d ſhould we be to them by whom we 
are? The very Name of Parent has ſome- 
thing ſo tender, ſo endearing in it, that our 
great Prophet, as well almoſt as every 
other Nation, addreſſes the one great Gop 
with this Title: As no Body is ſuppoſed 
to love another ſo well as Parents do 
their Children, ſo there are none whoſe 
Admonitions ſhould be received more cor- 
dially than theirs, as Love and Obedience 
ſhould go Hand in Hand through the 
Courſe of our Parents Lives, we ſhould 
particularly exert this Duty towards them, 
at the Verge of Life, and Decline to the 
Grave; or in Caſe of any other Diſtreſs, it 
is then we ſhould affiſt, cheriſh, and com- 
fort them, leſt we ſhould be thought un- 
gratefully to withhold that friendly Be- 
neficence which. indulged us when unable 
to provide for ourſelves. Now as to 
the jaft Kind of Relation, which reſpects 

M aſters 


' with - 
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Maſters and Servants, here again the Du- 
ter dai faihfally diſcharge all Compact 
ter i di Com 

and Agreements — his —2 
chat he mall always remember that they 
are {ed of the fame Materials, and 
that Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain are 
the ſame, and that Servants, on their 
Parts, ſhall diligently employ themſelves 
in their particular Office, and interfere 
nothing out of their Station; that 
they will faithfully keep all his Secrets, 
honour and obey him in every Thing law- 
ful. own, great Madam, that I have ever 
been an Enemy to the enſlaving of our 
Fellow-Beings, as I imagine it is a Breach 
apainft the Defigns of Nature; let Acci- 
dent or Misfortune reduce a Man ever ſo 
low, it cannot debaſe him to ſuch a De- 


grer as to deftroy that Equality which na- 


turally ſubſiſts between the human Spe- 
cies. Here ended the holy Derviſe. I in- 
treat thee, my dear Child, that. thou wilt 
treaſure up this good Man's Doctrine in 


thy Soul, that thou wilt never forget thy 


Duty to us thy affectionate Parents, to thy 
own Children, and that thou wilt remember 
thy Slaves always as Co-partners of thy 
Nature. Farewel. - 


ſtanti he ath ; 
CO reds Tal Meet, SELIMA 


L'E T TER XXIV. 


| SeLiMaA to ISABELLA. 
dear 1/abella, 


che Chief 
of the black 2 


me and my Slave with the Hiſtory of the 
young and unfortunate Sophi of Perfis : 
This young Prince is the laſt of the Royal 
Houle of Þ ; he was born in Sight of 
pri but a few Months paſſed be- 
tween his Birth and the Ruin of his Hopes, 
and the utter Deſtruction of his illuſtrious 
Houſe. The uſurping Rebel Thamas Couk 
Kan, a Slave b and a Robber by 
Profeſſion, took Ad vantage of the popular 
Diſquiets, raiſed by the Indolence of the 
late Sophi, and out of Pretence of affert- 
ing the Liberties of the People, depoſed 
and murdered his Sovereign ; the Tyrant 
had ſtill ſo much left, as not to 
retend to ſeek Empire in his own Right, 
crowned the young Sophi yet in his 
Cradle, paid himſelf, and obliged the Nobi- 
lity and Princes of Perfia to {wear Allegi- 
ance, and pay Homage to their Infant Em- 


peror, in whoſe Right he 3 


(64) - 
ed to rule Supream. This Pretence to 
Liberty, this outward Shew of Moderati- 
on gained the Tyrant many Friends, who 
otherwiſe abhorred the T and Cru- 
elty practiſed againſt their deceaſed Mo- 
narch; the were ſenſible, that he held the 
Reins of Government with too flack a 
Hand, and allowed Vice, Immorality and 

tion to overrun the whole Empire, 

without any Check or Control; had per- 
mitted Sloth, Effeminacy, and Licentiouſ- 
neſs to take. Place in the Army, and ſuf- 
fered the Authority of the Magiſtracy, 
throughout his vaſt Dominions, to dwindle 
into the loweſt Contempt. This produced 
Partiality in the Diſteibuuon re Juſtice, 
Embezzlement- of the publick Revenue, 
heavy Taxes upon the People; Robberies, 
Murders, Rapes of Virgins, and the great- 
eſt Acts of Injuſtice were to be met with in 
all Corners of the Kingdom, and a gene- 
ral Spirit of Diſcontent poſſeſſed the whole 
People. This the Princes of Perſia ſaw 
and knew to be the State of their Country, 
when Thamas Couli Kan depoſed the old 
Sophi; they were ſenſible he had purſued 
Meaſures, and gone Lengths to free them, 
at leaſt on Pretence to free them from 
theſe Calamities, which they could not 
juſlify to their . Conſcience, nor recon- 
cile to that * they owed the _ 
M- 


ie 
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Emperor, to them the Vicegerent of the 
Almighty; but as the Thing was done, 
— 
to the "4 1t | 
prudenteſt Nabe to ſubmit to his Go 
vernment, till their Emperor ſhould come 
of Age to take the Sceptre into his own. 
Hands: But they were deceived in the arch 
Rebel; he had no ſuch benevolent View, 
he was conducted by no ſuch generous 
Sentiment, as the Good of his native Coun- 
try; the black Angel had taken full Poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Soul, and firſt ſuggeſted to 
him the wicked Notion, that a Subject 
ſhould make himſelf Judge of his Sove- 
reign's Actions; he inſpired him with Am- 
bition to reign, and blotted out any Re- 
mains of Loyalty, Humanity or. Benevo- 
lence that might have been lurking in his 
Soul; he taught kim to teign Moderation, 
Self-Denial, Love of his native Country, 
and an ardent Deſire of Liberty, in order 
to lull the infatuated- Per/fians into de- 
ſtructive Security z like the firſt Seducer of 
Mankind, he aſſumed a fair Outſide; wore 
Virtue as a Vizard, 'to hide the monſtrous 
Deformity of his Soul. He knew it he 
was to appear among Mankind in. his 
natural Shape, the horrid Spectre, the in- 
finite Number of accumulated Vices would 
| 9 them from that Indolence ſo ne- 
1 þ Ke ceſ- 
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ceflary to his Deſign, and unite all Man- 
Defigh-of his firft Pretences; they were all 
a Saheme deeply laid, to catch the un- 
thinleing Perfiant, to rob them of their 

ancient Race of Kings, the Deſcendants of 
Ak, and entail Miſery, laſting Miſery on 
them and their Poſterity, under the Deno- 
mination of a petty Robber, raiſed up by 
Heaven, to be a Scourge upon the Wearers 
of che Red —— kf 7 — who have 
perverted the Laws of our holy Prophet, 
and ſwerved from thoſe diving Precepts, 
laid down in that Book, which was dic- 
tated in Heaven, written by the Finger of 
Lad, and delivered by the Archangel 
Gadriel to our holy Prophet. 4 


* 'The Perfrans wear Red Turbans, and the Turi 
erally white, and call the Perſian Red Heads, 
by Way of Deriſion. N 

The Turi and Perſians are as much at Variance 
with one another, as the Proteſtants and Papiſts; 
they hate one another with the ſame religious Zeal 
and Rancour, and agree in nothing but their Belief 
of the Mahometan Miſſion. After Mahomet's De- 
cetſe, Ali the Son in Law of Mabomet took upon 
him to write a Comment upon the Alcoran, where- 
in he differed with the Followers of Omar. This 


laſt the Turi, adhere to, and the Perfians adore the 


former ; and by the Help of an Impoſtor, who pre- 
en en by \Coudſutor 'to AF, * they bevy com- 
4 poſe 
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The Uſurper no ſooner. faw the Peace of 
the Empire ſettled, - and thut tho 

had ſubmitted to the Government he h 

eſtabliſhed in the Name of the Infant Em- 

peror, khan he, by Degters, threw off 

the Maſk of Virtue; it was troubleſoths 


to ſuch a Wretch, the very A © 
of any Thing like Humanity galled his 
Soul; he could no longer Rifle his Itch of 
Sovereign Dominion, tho? he enjoyed all 
the Revenue and Riches in Pera, and 
wanted only the Name of Sophi, which 
he permitted the Infant Emperor to weat 3 
yet he grudged that empty Name of Ma- 
jeſty, and ſcorned to be wicked as Dele- 
gate for another; he muſt be impious, not 
as Proxy, but in his own Name, and there 
fore declared for himſelf. The Perfians had 
gone too far to retraft, if they had atiy 
Honeſty or . Loyalty left, it was only to 
bewail their Folly and Credulity, 9 
were in the Monſter's Power, and mu 

ſubmit, without any apparent Signs of 


poſed a Creed different from that of the Turi, ; an 
tied themſelyes up to the Obſervanee of ſeverill 
Rites, Ablutions and Forms of Prayer unknown to 
the other Mahometan SeQaries, and for which 
are held in Abomination by all the reſt of the Myt- 
ſulmen; in ſhort, the Followers of the Impoſtor Aa- 
bomet are as zealous in damning one another ab ary 
of us Chriſtians can be, and find out as many riflicy- 
lous Reaſons to juſtify their religious Malice. 

Ip E 2 Mur- 


( 68.) 
Murmuring; nay, they raed to be un- 
der Obligations to the ſucceſsful Traitor, 
for vou to accept of them as his 
Slaves, and for weilding the Sceptre of 
Perfia, in Reward of what his Minions pre- 
"tend he has done for them, in-relieving 
them from the Bondage of their former 
| However, there are ſtill among 
them ſome, who are ſenſible of their miſe- 
Table Condition, and are willing to ſhake 
off the Uſurper's Yoke; by their Means 
the / your ng or phi has found Means to 
eſcape the Snares laid for him, by the Blood- 
thirſty, Uſurper, and to put himſelf under 
the Protection of the ſublime Port of 
the invincible Amurath, who is the Lan- 
thorn of diſtreſſed Virwe, and deſtined 
from all Eternity to be the Scourge of that 
hated Traitor Couli Kan 
"It was the Arrival of that young Prince 
in this Capital, that put the "Chief of the 
-black Eunuchs upon relating to me his 
Adventures, and the Part my Sovereign 
Lord the Commander of the Faithful in- 
"tends to take in his Favour ; that Mini- 
ſer a — 1 — me, that the young Sophi 
is no leſs allied to Empire, and ſovereign 
Sway, by Birth and Blood, than by Me. 
rit conſpicuous and Royal Magnanimity : ; 
he ſays he bears his Misfortunes, and that 
of his Houſe, with a Spirit that can wy 
e 
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be ſupported by divine Aid; and tho? re- 
duced to become a Suppliant to cath 
1 Tope 4 the Recovery of Wat 
his by N "Yee he condeſcends to 
— — the Dignity of ſacred 
Majeſty, that innate Greatneſs of Soul 
inſeparable from ſuch as are born to reign, 
appears in all his Actions; he rather com- 
mands our Eſteem than courts it; and tho 
every Way ſenſible of the low State of his 
Fortunes, yet he betrays no Symptoms of 
Fear, Deſpair, or any mean Paſſion, nor yet 
Arrogance or affected Pride; in a Word, 
this young Prince, without the Years ne- 
ce to acquire Wiſdom, Moderation, 
and Submiſſion to the divine Providence, 
ractiſes all theſe Virtues, as if they 
been born with him; his 1 
is not only ſpeculative, but p 
It would — you, dear Iſabella, as well 
as raiſe in you the moſt tender Emotion 
of Pity and Compaſſion, were I to relate 


to you all the Dangers, Perils and Diffi- 
culties the y young ero has underwent, be- 
fore he could obtain the Happineſs of an 


Interview with the invincible Amurath. 
The Plots laid to ruin him and his Party, 
the Snares laid for his Life, the ſeveral 
Shifts, Diſguiſes and Stratagems he was 


obliged to ge through, and practise in in 
bs Fre . would ſeem a Romance; — 


E 3 


Al chi he fullered benen at wich 
ant. agcuſing 2 nhout deſpsir- 
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Wa $pccels, eſponding, under the 
be af hs, Calomnities. tho“ be looks 
4 that has befallen him and his Houſe 
a the Hand of Fate. He reads in legible 
Characters the Hand of Providence in all 
his accumulated Woes, and adores the di- 


vine Wiſdom that can bring Order out of 


the Ane ge, ad Here. of 
e; P 
the Faithful. 

My dear Selim, thoſe of our Son are na- 
. 6 compaſſionate towards the unfor- 
tunate of l Sort, even the Sufferings of 

affect our Tempers, we feel the 
1 before he is ſtretched on it, and find 
in us almoſt the Effects of the Bow-ftring, 


before the Mutes n Of- 


* Malefactor; but vrhen 

intrinſiek Excellence, 
n \ttractions of ſocial Vir- 
tus to the Idea of Sufferings, we: feel 2 
Smart beyond Pity s the thought is tor- 
menting, not only to female Hearta, but 
even to obdurate hard -hearted cruel Men; 
the Chief of the black Eunuchs, wham you 
know to be a Monſter, as much deformed 
in his Mind, as he is in his Perſon, was even 


7 upon. the 
join real We 


himſelf affected with the Picture he er 
TI * that * 


43") 


Death ; and he who Has ſeen huridreds i the 
ſublime yield their Lives to the 


_—_— Iute's Orders, Poms 
to cure the dark bodin 


1 Jealouſy, yet melted 7 
ion 2 the Midfartunes wie 
the young Pers What Wonder is it then, 


chat I was moved with the tragick Tale, 
and yielded my Sguf-" at. once Captive 
to ts Intereſt,” There is more han com- 
men Simpathy to ſuffering Greatnefs; 
a e + Kin of 8 
a of innate 
to which are hich ine 
i in the C uſe of Royal Virtue. 
ming he foes bee, witch abe 
miting the e Ev e up 
the Hiſtory of the Zinn 8 no 12 
bella, Cunofity, Love of Novelty, ' might 
make even feigned Relations of Har Kod 
agreeable ; but what claims. moſt my At- 
tention, is the ity, the Fortitude 
of the * Perfian ; tis that intereſts 
me in his Fortune, and convinces me, that 
it is not Pity alone which gives me fo 
_ advantageous an Idea of him; it is his Vir- 
tue more than his Sufferings I admire; and 
Lam puzzled in my Mind, to find out the 
Original of that m Stock of which he 
is poſſeſſed, which enables him to ſtem the 
Current of ſuch adverſe Fortune with ſuch 
a calm Temper, and 3 of Mind, and 
E 4 ele- 


elevates him, [EIN Sub⸗ 
mpire, 
_ jedts, Command, r 
moſt carthly Sovereigns. I have a. 
S know, If, this \is inſeparable 
Birth, if the mighty 
Bleſſing is wee . the indelible 
Mark of Sovereignty 
common to other M only more 
conſpicuous in Kings. chat ſerene, 
ES calm Smile, and unclowded Brow, 
amidſt a cla the Rack, 
3s a natural Eff Reaſon; if it is 
real or feigned, or from what Source it 
derives E J have juſt now ſent 
For my to ſatisfy. my Longing, 
for that good Man ſeems to have dip- 
ped into the Secrets of the Children of 
en; he anatomizes their Paſſions, as if 
they were ear gs her to the naked Eye, and 
traces all the Mazes ans 
Windings of ies Deceit, and world} 
Cunning. I ſhall ſend you, my dear Chil 
by the next Caravan, "the Hiſtory —— 
amiable Quality, Fortitude, gh 
the Derviſe's Opinion of the Per, Hero, 
how far he may be ſet as an Example to 
the young Ali, and how far his Motives of 
Actions are below the Race of the mighty 
Ottomans; in the mean Time, you may 
diſcern, from what I have hinted: of his 
Hiſtory, the Inſtability of human 1 
3 


or if it is a Virtue 


R ace 4.,Tooo. am co. r im cc © mam Jam ow fo fSoad as 
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Had the late Sophi been 
i Durp he owed his Subjects, 

Ehe had conſide that that divine Be- 

ings who had placed him in that Station, 

d him — x for all his Addons, 
and would take e of all his 
Crimes, he would have prevented theſe 
Complaints, which —.— of Rebellion 
magnified into unpard 
privve the Uſurper — more than half his 

1 mot the Viees: at leaſt the 
Weakneſs of the murdered Monarch fought 
the oy Battles, before he took the 

his Arts his Cunning, and ill 
employ raul had availed him 
2 


» that the Way 
to be Ih ood, and that Virtue 
and. Honeſty belt-Guands .20..09 
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obtain v7, of Immortality. Adieu. 


Conſtantinople be 
Day of the 2 


SELIMA. 


LET- 


le Sin, and de- 


10 es * TY E. . V. 105 


ST 104 fo I's ASELLA.” 7 


Y dear Hall, 60 my dat 1 'n ac- 
quainted you with the Curioſity 
the Relation * 
ſed in my Mind, and — 


* 


apply to the wiſe Bedriden for Satisfac 

I ſent for the good Derviſe, and, 
by Way Poli — to my 
read to him the Rough- 


to you; the Man was 
4. 1 I had 


young Perflar 
Affairs he was much better 
than I; he likewiſe approved of my De- 
fire to ſearch the Bottom of 4 Charafter 
fo uncommon and. ſo amiable, and pro- 
miſed to give me all the Aſſiſtance in his 
Power to trace Fortitude 209 6 all its 
Progreſs and ces, to It's 
Source in the Soul of Mins After a 
Pauſe, as if he meant to recollect himſelf 
he proceeded to analiſe that Paſſion in the 
following Manner. 

Great Sultana, your ſublime Highneſs 
has juftly conceived a very high Idea of 
the Virtues of the young Sophi _ de- 

erve 


8 Mifortuns, with whoſe | 
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(7s) 
ſerve to be imitated even by che Princes . 
of the Ottoman Blood: That tender Con- 
cern you expreſs for that unfortunate Prince, 
no Doubt, ſprings from a nobler Foun- 
nal Compaſſion ; there is a Sathy in 
your Nature, which takes its Riſe not ſo 
much from the Royal Blood that fills both 


your Veins, as from the Love of Virtue, 


common to you both, that is the only Chain, 
the only Cement, the Attraction 
to noble Minds; but Madam, that Love of 
Virtue, which youyourſelf poſſeſs in an emi- 
ly heroick Fortitude, _ 3 in 
young Sophi, are by no Means in- 
herent to your high Birth, or hereditary 
to any of your Race; no, Madam, Vir- 
tue does not flow with the Blood, nor can 
e 

mono 
Men = „ the Sons of 
Adam: The Seeds of true Fortitude are as 
2 the P ron to 1 
ave of our ltan, as to the great - 
eſt Monarch To Birth Kings enjoy by 
Nature nothing above the reſt of Mortals ; 
they are born with the ſame Pangs of La- 
bour to the Mother, they inherit the Wants 
and natural Neceflities of their Species, 
Hunger, Thirft, and every other 9 
oh * P 


* 
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Appetite attacks them with the ſame Vio- 
2nce, and approaches their royal-Couches | 
with as little Ceremony as that of the 
meaneſt Vaſſal; Nature has made no Diſ- 
tinction in their Bodies, neither does Ex- 
perience teach us that ſhe has diſcovered 
any other ¶conomy in the Formation of 
their Souls ; they have their Perceptions 
like other Men, and- receive all their” Ideas 
from without; they have Paſſion as well 
as Appetites in common with the Herd; 
in a Word, neither Virtue nor Vice is the 
Patrimony of any Set of Men more than 
that of others ; all the Difference-we find 
ong Mortals is owing: to Conſtitution, 
orm'd by Chance or Habits, contracted 
by Education. Had the young Perfian 
Monarch been born of a Slave, he might 
have poſſeſſed as much of true Fortitude 
as he does now ; had he been educated in 
that ſervile Condition he might have prac- 
tiſed that noble Virtue in the ſame Degree, 
but then it would not have been conſpi- 
cuous to your Highneſs, it would not 
have made ſuch an Eclat in the World, 
it would have paſs'd away in Silence like 
a Shadow, as a Thing of no Moment in 
Nature; but in the Sphere of Life in 
Which Providence has placed him, his 
Virtue ſhines forth with radiant Luſtre, 
and in that advantageous Point of Light 
= appears 


| 


(7) 
appears glaring to all the World: The Com- 
monneſs of the Object, a 
to half the Globe, chaſed m his Crown by 
Tyranny and Rebellion of his Subjects, is 


ſo ſeldom to be met with; no Wonder if | 


we are ſurpriſed with the Novelty, and 
charm'd-with that Virtue, which is Proof 
againſt ſo great a Share of adverſe For- 
tune. This Reflection ought to make 
Kings humble, when they conſider that 
they have nothing in them intrinſically ſu- 

rior to their meaneſt Slaves yet 
the World expects more of them than the 
reſt of Mankind, and their Vices do in- 
finitely more Miſchief than thoſe of the 
reſt of their Fellow-Creatures. 

Thus, divine Selima, I have endeavour- 
ed to remove a Prejudice common to 
Royal Breaſts, . that. they have Magnani- 
mity as. a Gift from Heaven, in which 
meaner Mortals are not to participate, 
leſt it ſhould hinder us in our Enquiry 
into the Original of that Cardinal Virtue ; 
for if we ſuppoſe it a Virtue, peculiar on- 


ly to Sovereignty, the Bulk of Mankind 


would have no Concern in the Paſſion, 
and thoſe of that elevated Dignity could 
not be brought either to diſcern it or e- 
ſteem it, when they diſcovered it either in 
| . or Appearance among their Sub- 
jects. 


Magna- 


Prince, Heir 


(78) 

Magrahitity, Madam, continued the 
Derviſe, may be defin'd a Conſtronſneſs of 
real au Pty infick Excellence, exciting us 10 
the Ex##+5fe of Virtue. Some Philoſophers *. 
ave defined it, a Fighting for Juſtice and 
 Honefty, and all Mankind are agreed, 

thi Virtte is its only Object, and that it's 
HpoſAble for a vicious, corrupt, or wick- 
ed Diſpoſition to be poſſeſſed of any De- 

& br Species of true Fortitude. To 
poſe Fortitude to be employed in Sup- 
of Vice, or inhabiting a Soul ly 
vicious, is a Contradiction in Terms; for 
this Virtue is like the milky Way, a Con- 
ſtellarton compoſed of an infinite Num- 
ber of yirtuous Paſſions, Habits, and Af- 
fections; every one of them ſo blended as 
to be ſcarce perceptible themſelves to the 
Underſtanding ; but by their united Luſ- 
tre from that glorious Galaxy in the Soul, 
which ſhines out with ſuch Radiancy as 
to furpaſs the Splendor of the ſtarry Fir- 
mament, and to dazzle the Underſtanding 
as much as that Conſtellation does the na- 
—_— : 

Fes firſt Riſe is a juſt Senſe of our own 
Excellence, a thorough Knowledge of our 
Nature, our Abilities, and Infirmities : 

The Duty we owe the Deity, the Relation 


* The Stoicks gave this Definition of Fortitude. = 
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( 
we ſtand in to the reſt of Mankind, and 


m we are uns 
eſs of that So» 


a Senſe of the morat Obly 
der to promote the Ha 


ciety of which v are ; without 

this Senſe andi\Knowldege of ourſelves and 

— — impoſſible for any Being to 
ſleſſech of rational Fortitude. | 


ſay, à juſt Senſe of our own Excel» 
lence to exclude Pride, which is over- ra- 
ting ourſelves and our Abilities ;. without 
ſuch a Senſe of our own natural Powers 
and Faculties, it's unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that we can apply them to their proper 
Uſes; if we have a mean Opinion of our 
Capacity, we are deterred Underta- 
kings that are difficult or intricate, and are 
led to low, groveling Purſuits ; if we have 
too high an Opinion of our Underſtand- 
ing, and ether Qualifications, we are apt 
to undertake Impoſſibilities, or Things 
out of our Reach, a Foible to which may 
be aſcribed moſt of the moral Evil ari- 
ling from wrong Election, which we diſ- 
cern in the World ; for moſt Men, through 
Pride, are tempted to over-rate their Ca- 
pacity and Judgment, and by that Means 
are hurried int a Sea of Trouble and Con- 
fuſion: In a Word, the truly magnani- 
mous Mar muſt have a juſt ae cn 5 
Things, and their Relation, as boos ues 
are in Nature, and next n ee how 
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| 3 fied to his Na- 
— * owed with this Degree 
of moral Rectitude muſt conclude, that 
as his Nature far exceeds that of the Brute 
Creation, it's impoſſible that the ſame Spe- 
cies of Pleaſure can afford him Happineſs 
which he ſees them purſue ; therefore he 
naturally deſpiſes the Pleaſure reſulting 
from the Gratification of the Senſes, as 
beneath the Dignity of his S In this 
Choice then of Pleaſure thoſe of the men- 
tal Kind muſt be his Election, and he e- 
ſteems every Action in which the Soul, 
the Underſtanding, and the Mind is not 
concern'd, as beneath his Dignity; of Con- 
ſequence, the ſocial Virtues muſt be his 
Study, as moſt fruitful of Means to afford 
him mental Pleaſure. Thus then true 
_ Fortitude may be meaſured by the Degree 
of Conqueſt a Man has obtained over his 
brutal T Paſſions and Appetites, and the Pro- 
portion of univerſal volence he is poſ- 
ſeſsd of, and in this Senſe all Mankind, eve- 
ry Individual whatever, who have their Op- 
portunities of exerting it, may be poſſeſ- 


led of ſome Share of this high-born Vir- 
rue 


vs - 
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tue. For there is no State ſo low, but a 
Cane is neceſſary, and may be ob- 
tain'd over the Paſſions, and Preference 
given in the Mind to thoſe Pleaſures which 
are truly mental; for it is falſely faid, 
that there is no Virtue without Trial, and 
no Merit in the Affection unleſs we have 
had a Temptation to deviate from its Dic- 
tates; in ard that a Man may be be- 
nevolent in the higheſt Degree, his Soul 
may glow with the moſt ardent and uncon- 
fin'd ſocial Love, and diſintereſted Eſtrem 
of his Species, and yet never have an 

portunity of exerting it, any more than h 
may have for his Strength, or any other 
natural Ability, though none will deny but a 
Man may have Strength, though he ſhould 
never uſe it; it's true, the Exerciſe of the 


any Part of his Species: If a Man makes 


(8) 


ever bring us to the Enjoyment of it; 


though theſe might confirm us in our Opi- 


nion of it's Beauty and real Utility, and 
inſpire us with a real Love for the Aﬀec- 
tion itſelf. - Ne . 

In fine, Madam, a Man poſſeſſed of 
Magnanimity, as thus generally explain'd, 
may practiſe it in whatever Station of Life 
Providence has placed him, whether in a 
high or low Sphere, in Proſperity or Ad- 
verſity, the Path of Fortitude is ſtill to 
be purſued and eſteem'd: He may always 
have a true Notion of the Dignity of his 
Nature, of the real and intrinſick Excellence 
of his Species; he may find Delight in 
purſuing ſuch Means of Happineſs, as 
diſtinguiſh him from the Brute Creation, 
or ſuch of his own Kind as are ſwallowed 
up in Senſe and Appetite : He' may deſpiſe 
the Gratification of his iraſcible Nature, 
and gain an entire Conqueſt of his brutal 
Paſſions; and find his ſole Pleaſure, and 
a real and ſubſtantial Satisfaction in the 
Enjoyment of mental Reflection, and ex- 


erciſing thoſe Virtues which flow from 


univerſal Love and Benevolence. He may 
ſcorn the very Idea of a baſe and groveling 
Purſuit, and have no other Rule of Elec- 
tion but the Meaſure or Degree of Hap- 
pineſs he can confer upon the whole, or 


this 
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this the 
the general Rule of his Behaviour, he is 
magnanimous, and poſſeſſed of Fortitude 
in the utmoſt Degree human Nature is 
capable of. ich 

But, fair Sultana, permit your Slave 
to be more particular in his Diſquiſition 
upon this comprehenſive Virtue, and give 
your Highneſs a ſhort Proſpect of it in 
all the various Scenes of Life. e JOE, 

Here, my dear {/abella, the good Der- 
viſe and I were interrupted by a Meſſage 
from the great Amurath, who ſignified his 
Pleaſure to be entertained in the Garden of 
the Seraglio by all his Slaves, among 
whom I was obliged to attend: But I ſhall 
have another * e to hear the good 
Derviſe upon this copious Subject, for by 
his laſt Words. IL underſtand, that he has 
hitherto given me only the Outlines of this 
amiable Virtue, and delineated as it were 
only a diſtant perſpective View of this men- 
tal Country. How am I delighted with 


the Proſpect, and my Soul raviſn'd with 


this faint Image of the amiable Affection? 
My Soul rebounds with the mighty Plea- 
ſure it takes in beholding the 
Source of this imperial Paſſion ; and yet 
ſomething of Woman ſtill remains in me, 


ſome of my firſt Parents Pride lurks in : 


my Boſom, and I cannot help, in ſome 
| F 2 Mea- 


grand Criterion of his Conduct, 
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Meaſure, being with the Derviſe, 
for communicating the - heavenly Fire to 
flaviſh Mortals, and allowing them a Right 
to poſſeſs divine Fortitude in Co-partner- 
ſhip even with the Race of the "mighty 
Ottomans ; it raiſes in me a certain Degree 
ef Envy, to believe that Imperial ath 
owes no more to: Nature than the meaneſt 
Slave in his Galleys ; that his Body and 
Soul, and that of mine, have no intrinſick 
natural Worth above the half informed 
Brute, that labours to give us Pleaſure, 
and lives becauſe we him. Sure 
the Derviſe muſt be mi en, I find ſome- 
; within me, and communicated to 
y.G ©.p-like Amurath, that cannot be 
marched in common Clay; but yet Rea- 
ineffable, * Truth, 
— ye to my Imagination, and 
convinces me, that = holy Man is right ; 
that it is only Pride ſuggeſts the dating 
Thought, and — uy us to over · value 
ourſelves on what we do not poſſeſs: Hu- 
mility, and a candid Re- ſearch into my 
Nature ; the numerous Wants I have not 
only in common with Slaves, but Brutes, 
call me back to my Senſes, and proclaim 
the Wiſdom as well as the unyartial Equa- 
key of diſtributive — =. Stifle,, my 
dear J/obelia, every pride-born Thought, 
aint royal, — and IE Female 
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Vice ; it firſt taught Devils to rebel, and 
attempt to rival the Almighty, and on 
Earth having poſſeſſed our firſt Mother, 
brought Sin, Deſplatian, and a Miriad of 
deadly Woes upon proud Man. It ap- 
pears, my dear Jabeila, in all Piſguiſes, and 
we cannat be too cautious of its Suggeſ- 
tions; even when it puts on the moſt 
comely Apect, it may lead us neareſt to 
Deſtruction: It has been, and always will 
be, deſtructive to all the Species; but to. 
ſuch as are in high Station it is moſt dan- 
gerous, becauſe our Grandeur and worldly 
ircumſtances tend ſo much to add Fewel 
to the helliſh Fire, therefore let us ſearch 


every Corner of our Hearts, anatomiſe 


every Habit and Affection in our Souls, 
and chaſe the ugly Fiend from every Re- 
ceſs he may find in the human Breaſt. It's 
for this Reaſon I liſten to the Opinion 
of the aged Bedriden, and expect from 
him a Charm to expel the Poiſon from 
my Soul. Remember his Precepts as you 
covet to inherit the ineffable Joys of Para- 
diſe, and thy Mother's Benediction in her 
laſt Moments. Adieu, my 1/abella, thy 
Mother ſalutes thee with a Kifs of Love and 
paternal Affection. 
Conſtantinople the 
. SELIMA. 
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LETTER XXVI. 
| SELIMA to Is ABELLA. 


2 dear Iſabella, the next Conwert 
| tion I had with the Derviſe, that 
good old Man continued his Diſcourſe 


on Fortitude in Words to the 1 9 10 


Purport. 

Moſt ſublime Sultana, we may, 
taking a nearer View of this divine Vir- 
tue; make this general Diviſion of it, as 
it reſpects the different Circumſtances of 
the Agent, that is, as he has Occaſion to 
2 * it, either in Proſperity or Adver- 
1 

is Adverſity this Virtue is put to 
Trial, in bearing the Frowns of - adverſe 
Fortune, and the Calamities incident either 
to the Species in general, or to our particu- 


lar Station in the great Syſtem of Society. 
This is the Caſe of the young Perſian 


Monarch, this is what has brought his 
Magnanimity to Light, and evinces us, 
that his Fortitude 1s icky natural, or the 
Force of an acquired Habit, that has taken 
ſuch deep Root in his Soul, as to hinder 


us from diſtinguiſhing it from an _ 
2 Al- 
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Affection, if there is any ſuch in the hu- 
man Heart. What is it, divine Selima, that 
can bear up this young Hero amidſt ſuch a 
Torrent of uncommon Woe? What 
Fate can arm him with that calm Se- 
renity, that undiſturbed Diſpoſition of 
Mind which he enjoys, amidſt the general 
Cataſtrophe of his illuſtrious Houſe, and 
the dire Calamities of his native Country? 
It can be nothing but natural, rational, 
and a well founded Fortitude, that can 
work the mighty Miracle in a Mind ſo 
young, at an Age when the Tide of Blood 
runs high, and the Pride of Imperial Birth 
quickens the Senſation of the boiling Paſ- 
ſions: When the Appetites are keen, and 
the Senſe of Enjoyment uncloyed with 
Poſſeſſion, his Magnanimity muſt be na- 
tural, and byilt upon no other Baſis than 
ſolid Reaſon or Virtue, elſe thoſe impetu- 
_ ous Torrents of Paſſion and Appetite would 
ſoon break down all falſe and artificial 
Fences, which Craft or Cunning could 
raiſe to controul them. What Virtues 
then; my moſt adorable Queen, can pro- 
duce the wondrous Effect, to give Youth 
the Experience of old Age, and plant gray 
hair'd Philoſophy on beardleſs Years ? None 
but ſuch as are the chief Ingredients of di- 
vine Fortitude. The Royal Youth has early 
ſtudied his own Excellence, and has found 
2 F 4 out, 
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out, that he has an intrinſick Worth, in- 
dependent of the Pomp of Empire. The 
gaudy Trappings of human Grandeur, or 
the tranſient Glow. of ſenſual en 
conſcious of his Exiſtence, and of his rea! 
independent Worth as a Man, and that 
all other Enjoyments are but as a fleeting 
Shadow to thus heavenly Pleaſure. What 
Wonder is it, that he ſtill bears the Mind, 
the Air, indelible Characteriſtick of 
real Majeſty? He can never be reduced ſo 
low as to want Subjects, he commands 
Miriads more nobly born than all the 
Race of Adam, while he rules his own Paſ- 
ſion. Theſe are the Subjects worthy of a 
great Monarch, and that the Itch of Pow- 
er that becomes a Man, when he turns his 
Eyes inwardly, and contemplates his na- 
tural Powers and Faculties above the Brute 
Creation, the Pleaſures and unſpe 
Tranſports his rational Soul is ot, 
beyond the Bounds of their co In- 
ſtinct. What Reaſon has he to domplain 
againſt the divine Majeſty, if he had made 
him but the loweſt of the human Race ? 
Even in that Station, he could value him- 
ſelf for Happineſs, which an infinite Num- 
ber of Beings are not capable of; as Man, 
he can contemplate the infinite and ador- 
able Perfection of the eternal Mind, and 
his capacious Soul can weary its ever 1 * 
2 a 
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Faculties in the boundleſs Admiration of 
this mighty Fabrick of the Univerſe. He 
may be raviſhed with the infinite Wiſdom 
that diſcovers itſelf in the Mecaniſm of this 
mundane Syſtem ; the beautiful Order of 
the ſeveral ſubordinate. Parts that conſti- 
tute the univerſal Harmony ; the uniform 
Laws that 5 whole, and unite — 

many jarri ts, in 2 on 
— Buſinek of Nature. He can diſcover 
not only, Art, infinite Power and Wiſ⸗ 
dom, but tranſcendent Goodneſs in all and 
every Part of the univerſal Syſtem ; the 
Earth, the Heavens, the Sea, and all Ob- 
jects ſubject to his Senſes, proclaim their 
great Creator good, Goodnels in the End, 
infinite Goodneſs in the Means, and ulti- 
mate Happineſs to all exiſting Beings, the 
only Object of. his mighty Power. The fur- 
ther he ſearches into the Receſſes of Na- 
ture, and endeavours to explore her hidden 
Secrets, he diſcovers new Objects of A- 
mazement, a new Diſplay of Goodneſs, 
and freſh Subject of Adoration. To a Mind 
then, divine Se/ima, thus employed, ca- 
— of taſting the ſublime Joy reſulting 
rom ſuch Contemplation, and juſtly grate- 
ful to its Creator for thoſe Faculties, which 
enables it to diſcover that never failing 
Fountain of eternal Pleaſure; of how little 
Conſequence is the Loſs of all * 
| | - N- 
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Enjoyment; it is true, 'to a Soul filled 
with Benevolence, Love of Mankind, and 
Love of his Country, it muſt be painful to 
reflect, that by the Frowns of Fortune, 
and the Prevalence of ſucceſsful Villany, 
he is deprived of the Means of exerting 
his natural Powers and Faculties, for the 
Benefit of his Species, and the Good of his 
native Country ; but to counterbalance this 
ungrateful Reflection, he has only to conſi- 
der, that all Things are guided by the Hand 
of unerring Wiſdom and infinite Goodneſs; 
that all Events, however ſiniſter they may 
appear to ſhort- ſighted erring Mortals, are 
written in the everlaſting Book of Fate, 
and deſigned to produce ſome future Good, 
ſome new Scene of Wonder, and freſh 
Motives of Adoration to the Faithful ; the 
Thought that nothing can happen by 
Chance, that nothing is guided by an evil 
or malicious Principle, and that eve 
Thing that is, is beſt, muſt calm our Fears, 
allay our Anxiety, and teach us,” like true 
Believers, an unlimited and chearful Re- 
ſignation to the predeſtined Decrees of 
the divine Will *. But further, Madam, 
the 


The Mahometans, through all their Sets, em- 
brace Predeſtination in it's moſt unlimited Senſe, and 
are no ways folicitous about reconciling that Doc- 
trine to Free will, of which they have no Apprehen- 

| ſion ; 
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the good Man, tho? in Adverſity, has no 
Cauſe to ＋ which is the Reverſe of 
Fortitude, ſince he cannot charge himſelf 
with being the Cauſe of his Misfortunes. 
If the Evils that oppreſs him are natural, it 
is a Debt he owes the Species, they are the 
natural Conſequences of his Make as a Man; 
if they proceed from the Malice of others, 
and not from wrong Elections of his 
own; he knows he 1s not anſwerable for 
their Conſequences, and may feaſt himſelf 
with the joyful Reflection, that he has 
done his Duty, to the beſt of his Know- 
ledge and Judgment ; and that if he meets 
not with a Reward in this Life, he is enti- 
tuled to the Reward promiſed by our Pro- 
ou to all faithful Muſſulmen, and ſuch as 

ve obeyed the Precepts contained in the 
ſacred Verſicles, in that heavenly Paradiſe 
where our Delight can have no Bounds. 


ſion ; therefore it is no Wonder, to find our Der- 
viſe alledge it as a Motive, to keep us from De- 
ſpondency, under the Frowns of adverſe Fortune. 
Upon Suppolition that this Doctrine is true, the Uſe 
here made of it is very natural, and will be equally 
quieting, even to a Mind who acknowledges only a 
general Providence, ſince upon that Suppoiition they 
muſt believe, that all contingent Events, in all poſſible 
Caſes, muſt turn out for the general Good of the 
univerſal Syſtem; and conſequently af theirs, as 
they are a Pazt of the great Whole, | 


Theſe 
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E 05 Reflections, Madam, ee ON- 
y rt a great er the deepeſt 
AM1 Klon, but are =p * own Nature ap- 
plicable to the Circumſtances of the mean- 
eſt Slave. There is no Condition of Life, 
which debars us the Enjoyment of theſe 
divine Comforts ; it is a Balm that is diſ- 
=o by the bountiful Creator to all the 
s of Men; it is a Medicine that coſts 
„ nor can be monopolized by the 
mo Monarch on Earth, No Tor- 
ments, no Pain, no Sickneſs, nor any 
Species of natural or moral Evil is Proof 
ſt this ſovereign Antidote. It is a 
Shield, a Fence againſt all Calamity ; and 
a Mind thus — might ſing Hallelujahs 
to his great — amidſt ſcorchin 
Flames, and all the Torments the mo 
malicious and cunning Tyrant can invent. 
This, Madam, is F Vrnhde in Adverſity, 
this is Magnanimity in dark Colours; yet 
how amiable does it appear? How reful- 
gent its glorious Rays, even among the 
gloomy Horrors of Death and Miſery ; its 
Radiancy 1s here more conſpicuous, and 
makes 1t appear with greater Luſtre, than 
an the Pomp of gaudy Proſperity -; but 
there is a Counterfeit of this Species of 
Fortitude, which by the undiſcerning Mul- 
titude is often miſtaken for the real Diſpo- 
ſition; a certain Stupidity of Nature, a 


oe 


"owe, 
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dead, lifeleſs Calm of Temper, flowing 
from the Craſis of the Blood, and an Ina- 
nity of Mind: A meer Abſence of Thought 
is frequently preſumed to be the Effect of 
Fortitude z tho* this Diſpoſition is really 
the Reverſe of that rational Affection, it is 
purely owing to the Mecaniſm of our Bo- 
dies, to a ſenſeleſs Numbneſs in the Organs 
of Senſation, and a vicious Lazineſs in the 


mental Principles; there is no more Beauty 


in ſuch a Behaviour, than in the Effects of 
Opiate, a Man might as rationally take a 
compoſing Draught of that noble Medi- 
cine, and pretend, that his Stupefaction 
was the Effect of a moral Habit; theſe 
heavy lumpiſh Conſtitutions have their 
Veins filled with narcotick Juices, and la- 
bour under the Malady of a perpetual Le- 
thargy, beth of Body and Soul. The beſt 
Criterion to judge, whether that Calmneſs 
of Temper under Calamities is the Reſult 
of rational Fortitude, or purely a Conſtitu- 
tional Inſenſibility, is to obſerve if or not the 
Agent purſues rational Means to free himſelf 
from he preſent Preſſure; if he neglects 
any Thing in his Power to give him Eaſe, 
or does not purſue his Schemes ſteadily, 
pointing to {ome certain Concluſion, and 
is diverted from his Purſuits by every com- 
mon Diſappointment ; if ſo, we may con- 
dude, that his ſeeming, Calm is owing to 
R . i f ir AI. 


Agent : But this laſt I am now to menti- 


fections. Such is the Fortitude diſcovered 


ciating Torments, and look Death itſelf 
in the Face, tho* dreſſed in all the Pomp 


are not more Diſtant than this Diſpoſition 
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an Error in his Frame, and not to any ra- 
tional Conviction; that ſuch a Behaviour is 
moſt conſiſtent with his Dignity, as a Man 
moſt conducive of his Intereſt, and the 
beſt ſuited to his preſent Circumſtances. 

There is another Species of counterfeited 
Fortitude, another Diſpoſition of Mind, 
which aſſumes the outward Marks of that 
heroick Virtue, and yet is nothing of Kin 
to it. The laſt we mentioned proceeded 
from natural Inſenſibility of the Organs, 
and a lifeleſs Inactivity of the virtuous Af. 
fections, ſuppoſing them exiſtent in the 


on proceeds from a total Abſence ot all 
moral Senſe, from an Inſenſibility of Con- 
ſcience, and a Mind hardened in the Habit 
of Vice and Wickedneſs, an utter Con- 
tempt, or total Ignorance of all good Af 


by Criminals, and Perſons convict of the 
moſt atrocious Crimes. We ſee ſome of 
theſe Wretches bear the Tortures of the 
Rack with ſurpriſing Conftancy, affect 
Serenity in the midſt of the moſt excru- 


of judicial Horror, with Intrepidity. This 
by ſome may be miſtaken for true Forti- 
tude, or Greatneſs of Soul, but the Poles 


of 


— 
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of Mind, and that noble Paſſion. This 
Wretch braves his Misfortunes through 


Pride, and with Intention to give t 
World an Opinion of his Courage, and is 


enabled to affect this Temper with greater 
\ Eaſe, as he has hardened his Conſcience, 


and quelled its Reflections, by a continued 
Habit of Sin and Miſchief ; or if he has 
not, (as it is ſcarce poſſible to deſtroy all 
Senſe of Good in the human Mind * ) 
his Calm is only meer Show and _— ; 

e 


* Our Derviſe very judiciouſly obſerves, that it is 
ſcarce poſſible to contract ſuch a Habit of Vice, as to de- 
ſtroy all Senſe of Good, or to ſtifle totally the Pangs of 
Conicience, It has been always admitted by Moraliſts, 
to be as difficult to find a Man abſolutely vicious, as one 
abſolutely good, and therefore I am apt to aſcribe ſome 
Part of the intrepid Behaviour of Criminals to ſome Re- 
mains of Goodneis, as well as to Inſenſibility of Con- 
ſcience; for even ſuppoſe Love of Fame is one Mo- 
tive of their Suffering, with ſeeming Serenity, that very 
Love of the Eſteem of Mankind, argues ſome Senſe 
of ſocial Virtue, tho' they take a prepoſterous Way 
to obtain it; and next we have many Inſtances where 
they have born the moſt agonizing Torments, rather 
than become Informers againſt their Fellows, or be- 
tray the Secrets of their Fraternity. This argues a 
ſtrong Senſe of moral Juſtice and Integrity, and that 
they have ſet certain Bounds to their Wickedneſs; 
that there is a certain Species of Evil ſo black, which 
they cannot commit; and indeed if it is poſſible to 
ſuppoſe a Man totally loſt to all Senſe of moral Good, 
and a meer Demon in his Nature; it muſt be that 
Wretch who firſt tempts his Fellow Creatures to fin, 
and 
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the interior Man is in an Uproar, all within 
is Horror and Confuſion, But I muſt break 
off this Letter, my dear //abe/la, Iam inter. 
rupted by anunſeaſonableAttack oftheHead- 


ach: Theſenatural Evils are neceflary in hu- 


man Nature, to put us in Mind of Mortali- 
ty; they are ordained by Providence, to keep 
us in continual Remembrance of our De- 
A on the 2 ol wes. to morti- 

our growing Pride, ing us in 
Mind — our deal Want land Irabecillity, 
and how utterly uncapable we are of ſub- 
fiſting, without the continued Aſſiſtance 
of his beneficent Hand, who firſt breathed 
into us the Breath of Life, as well as to 


give us a higher Reliſh of the great Bleſſings 


of Health or Strength; for without theſe 
little Intervals of Sickneſs, Health itſelf 
would cloy our changeable Natures, and 
we ſhould not be ſo ſenſible of his merci- 
ful Diſpenſations. Mayeſt thou, my Child. 
be always a Stranger to Sickneſs, but above 
all, mayeſt thou be able to read the De- 
ſigns 4 our great Creator, when he viſits 
us with Adverſity, and profit by thoſe In- 


ſtructions he gives you in Affliction; may. 


eſt thou enure thy Mind to think of Miſ- 


fortunes with Calmneſs and Indifference, 


and then betrays them to Puniſhment. This is Vice in 
the Abſtract, and the only Notion we can form of: 


that 


('97.). 
that thou mayſt be fou poli of that. 
rational Fortitude, that heroick Magna- 
nimity, which the good Derviſe recom- 
mends, when the Day of Adverſity ap- 
proaches thee. Adieu, eb 4 


Conſtantinople he 14h 
Day of the 2d Moon. 


SELIMA. 


EVEN Ansa 


 SELIMA 70 ISABELLA. 

Y dear Iſabella, the light Indiſpo- 
ſition I complain'd of in my laſt 

need not alarm you, it ſoon vaniſhed, and 
I found it but the Effect of Vapours more 
than any real Diſorder, a Diſeaſe that is 
chiefly of our own creating, a meer ima- 
ginary Ill, which paſſes the Skill of the 
Phyſician, and ſcorns to be regulated by 
the common Rules of the medical Art. 
What ſtrange Creatures, my dear Jſabella, 
are we Mortals, eſpecially the Female 
Part of us: Our Joys, our Griefs have 
R ſcarce 


- (8). 2 
far any | oundation in Nature ; our 
ings ſeem amere Chimera, a Dream, 
a Viſion, a Body of Air: We have ſo ma- 
nj imaginary | vils attending uh, either 
ſleeping or waking, that it would puzzle 
a Philoſopher to determine, whether the 
Life of Women, (as we generally. are) 
is moſt real or viſionary : It's certain that 
thofe Evils ariſing from a depraved ima- 
tion are more numerous, and in ſome 
ee more tormenting, than moſt na- 
tural Evils incident to the human Body; 
but if we had a juſt Senſe of the Dignity of 
our Natures, and were truly folicitous to 
_ employ theſe ample Powers and natural 
Faculties, with which we are endued, to 
their pfoper Uſes, we ſhould not have 
Time to think of, or create to our ſelves 
thoſe viſionary Ills, which haunt the Lazy 
42 1 e and bring upon them 
Languor of Mind, and Stuf pidify, of 
The 2 which degenerates 10 Spleen 
ours: But not to detain thee from 
4 wif. Diſcourſe. of the Derviſe, he pro- 
ceeded as follows, This, ſublime Sulfana, 
is one of the general Diviſions of Forti- 
tude, that Branch of it which is practiſed 
in Adverſity. Your Slave ſhall ron make 
a Tour through, the proſperous. World; 
we have ſeen it ſhini ning through dark Mi- 
ſery let us view it in the TY of a 
ourt, 


( 99"). 
Court, amidſt the Acclamations of a gap- 
ing Multitude, a Sphere of Life where 


Virtue meets with the greateſt Difflculties, 


and the moſt numerous Crowd of power- 
erful Enemies without, 


In the laſt Scene Fortitude had but to - 


conquer our ſelves, the inward: Enemies, 


but now ſhe has to deal with thoſe that 


are without ; in Adverfity we are ſome- 
times obliged to practiſe Virtue out of 
Neceſſity, we muſt put the beſt Face on 
Things they can bear, ſince we cannot 
better them, and we may endeavour: to 
et the better of our Paſſions, When we 
ve nothing wherewithal to gratify 
them ; but in Proſperity, when the Ap- 
petites are keen, and fired with the high 
Reliſh of preſent Enjoyment, when each 
Paſſion ſues to be employed in the grand 
Buſineſs of Pleaſure, and offers generouſ- 
ly to contribute their Quota, to encreaſe 
the Sum of our Happineſs; when we 
have it in our Power, by al the Force of 
Omnipotent Money. to employ them 
all, then the Conqueſt is uy noble ; 
then true Magnanimity is in its Zenith of 
Glory: When 1 can be temperate” in the 
Midſt of Affluence, chaſt in the Heat of 
boiling Blood, and Objects ſtill in Vie; 
when I can curb the Infolence of Power, 
when backed with Legions, and cloath 
G 2 my 
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Heroiſm in Proſperity ; but we muſt 


tainly conſiſtent with Reaſon, for we ſee, that Exceſs 


dinal, degenerate at leaſt into Weakneſs, if not in- 
to Vices. Too great Benevolence dwindles into wo- 
. maniſh Pity, checks the natural Courſe of Juſtice, 


( 190 ) 


my ſelf with Modeſty, amidſt the Ac- 
clamations of Millions of Subjects made 
happy by my Wiſdom ; then, and not 
cal - hay I can be ſaid, to poſſeſs real For- 
titude. 11 » . 

This, Madam, is the general Mark of 


now conſider it under ſome other Diviſions. 
We may diſtinguiſh it into ſeveral Kinds, 
according to the different Situation of the 
Agent; firſt we are to view it in civil 
but active Life, next in a military Capa- 
cy. then in a philoſophick Dreſs, and 
aſt of all, as it mixes itſelf with the com- 


mon Concerns of the Bulk of Mankind; 


but firſt of all let me premiſe, that in 


Whatever Station of Life we are to view 


it, that next to the Government and 
Moderation of all the Paſſions in gene- 
ral *, and the Suppreſſion of all vicious 
© ti a - 


- Here the Derviſe would infinuate, that Exceſs 
even in the moſt virtuous Affections, is oppoſite to 
the Nature of Magnanimity ; and in this he is cer- 


of the greateſt Virtue, even thoſe that are called car- 


and diſables the Agent from many Acts really good, 
- becauſe they carry the Air of Severity or Harſhneſs 
| | . e 5 | to 
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Habits whatever, Magnanimity conſiſts 
in a judicious Application of our natural 
Faculties to their proper Uſes, and in the 
Purſuit of thoſe Meaſures, that are moſt 
likely to conduce to the great Happineſs of 
Society: For it is impoſſible to ſup- 
poſe, that we can have a juſt Senſe of 
our own Worth, or a true Underſtand- 
ing of our Abilities, if we do not con- 
ceive, that they were beſtowed for ſome 
End, for ſome wiſe Purpoſe, in for- 
warding our own Happineſs, and that 
of the general Syſtem. Theſe Powers 
we muſt know are deſigned to be drawn 
out into Action, and properly applied; 
Virtue can never conſiſt in unactive In- 
dolence, or mere Speculation of what is 
fitting, conſequently the truly magnani- 
mous Spirit muſt diſplay his Fortitude in 
his Election of ſuch Objects of his Pow- 
er, as are of moſt general and extenſive 


to a few; Courage, when carried into Extreams, 
degenerates into Temerity, and often provokes to 
Cruelty, and, generally ſpeaking, hurries the Poſſeſ- 
ſor into Meaſures, if not deſtructive, at leaſt dange- 
rous to his Peace, for want of due Confideration : In 
a Word, all Extreams are vicious; and the Bounda- 
ries of Good and Evil are ſo near one another, that 
but a Line divides them. The golden Mean 
is what all ought to aim at, and what our Derviſe 
chiefly inculcates in the Government of the Paffi- 


Ons. 
G 3 Good, 
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Good, he muſt prefer a Aﬀe@tion 


to private Fri and the Happineſs 
of a whole —— to the? friereſt 
of a ſmaller Number, and Proportion his 
Favours to the Circumſtances and Exi- 
gencies of Parties, and his own Abilities, 
avoiding Exceſs or Extream in all his 
Actions ;. but to proceed to our: laſt gene- 
ral Diviſion of 6. rous Fortitude, 
A Perſon. 4 in high Life, and 
fled of Abilities to ſerve the Pub- 
ick, in the M of publick Af. 
fairs, diſplays his Fortitude when he Diſ⸗ 
charges the Duties of his F unction, in 
Matters of Difficulty and Danger, as 
well, and with as — Cheartulneſs, as 
in a dead Calm of State. There are 
Numbers of People who love to be 
Stateſmen, when Succeſs ſeems to attend 
on publick Affairs, and every Thing car- 
ries a, proſperous Aſpect; but when 
Storms, and political Tempeſts ariſe, 
when Trouble, Faction, -and - Diſcord 
diſturb the F Tranquillity, then 
they ſneak and leave * Helm to 
the more hardy, as Rats — ſaid by In- 
ſtinct, to leave a ſinking Ship; but this 
betrays a daſtardly, ſelfiſh, groveling Spi- 
rit ; the truly magnanimous Soul chuſes 
' ſuch Scenes to act in, he knows a meer 


Bungler may guide the Ship of State in 
| Pl 


1 a EO 
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a Calm, but that it requires wal Fils 
to conduct brine, r the 
expoſes himſelf with 

any other Hopes of Reward, per the 
enen of reflecting that. he has 2 


and — an utter Contempt of ublick 
Fang. In a T 1 5 805 
the Generality o eople are 
in their Diſpoſitions, their NOT ardlans 
ſour their Tempers; and a Ko 
capable of tracing their Calamities to 
their natural Source, they are apt to 
ſnarl at their Governors, and impute eve- 
ry Thing that happens to their Treache- 
ry or Miſmanagement. The very Means 
their Rulers take to free them of their Fears 
and Anxieties naturally produce Averſion; 
publick Troubles OE publick Ex- 
pence; this creates new Taxes and Im- 
poſitions, However, neceſſary theſe are in 
themſelves, . yet the People are not in a 
Humour (if were le) of diſ- 
cerning the Utility and diency of 
ſuch Meaſures ; therefore y quarrel 
with their Governors as the Patient —— 
at a Phyſician or Surgeon, an 2x, 
them Pain to procure them future 
Thoſe then at the Helm in ſuch Tak 
G 4 Times, 


Defamation ; 


EG N . 
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| Times, * muſt have wrought themſelves 


17 to a W Contempt of publick 
Defat they muſt wrap them- 
felves up in the Conſciouſneſs of their 
own Innocence, and the Approbation of 
their own Judgment and Conſcience. This 
requires a large Degree of Fortitude, 
for as much as the Love of Fame is na- 
tural, and when purſued by honeſt Means, 
the moſt laudable Ambition that fires the 
Human Soul. Now, to conquer this 
Paſſion, and court Hatred inſtead of 
Love, Infamy, Reproach and Calumny 
Inſtead of merited Fame, requires a ſu- 


perlative Degree of Benevolence; for 


nothing but that amiable Paſſion, in- 
1 with Fortitude, can ſupport a 

ind under fuch untoward Circumſtan- 
ſtances ; but the magnanimous Man, as 
he knows his own Abilities, and has not 
overvalued them, muſt be morally cer- 


tain, that he has choſen ſuch / Meaſures 
as in the End will conduce to the Hap- 
pineſs of the People, and conſequently, 


when 'the Scene comes to its final Cata- 


ftrophe, that his Glory muſt ſhine with 


greater Luſtre, and that even the Herd, 


who only judge by their preſent Feeling, 
will make him ample Amends for all 
their unſeaſonable Reproaches; this Re- 
flection enables him to purſue his Mea- 


2 ſures 


(105) 
fures with Steadineſs and Alacrity, al- 
ways preferring the publick Intereft and 
Honour to his own private Fame and 
Satisfaction. This obliges the really wiſe 
Man to allow himſelf for ſome time even 
to be eſteemed a Coward, a Villain, a 
Traitor, when thoſe: Actions, which give 
Ground to theſe Surmiſes, are productive 
of the publick Good; not that the Man 
of Fortitude and true publick Spirit is 
obliged to make free with his Honeſty, 
on any Occaſion, or to merit in Reality 
theſe. odious Epithets to ſerve his Coun- 
try; but that he is not to ſhun fuch Ac- 
tions as are in themſelves truly virtuous, 
becauſe the ſhort-ſighted Vulgar, or ſuch 
as are ignorant of the Springs of Action, 
may be led to put that malicious Conſtructi- 
on upon them. 0 0 
What, Madam, your Slave has ſaid upon 
this Species of civil Fortitude may be ap- 
plied to Caſes in leſs elevated Life, and 
ſerve as a Criterion to judge of true For- 
titude almoſt . in every Circumſtance; 
but we ſhall view this amiable - Paſſion 
in the Field, a Scene where the Gene- 
rality of Mankind expect Fortitude ''to 
exiſt in a particular Manner, and in ſome 
Meaſure conſider that as its proper Pro- 
vince; but I have made it appear to your 
Highneſs, that this extenſive Virtue is 
as neceſſary in the Cabinet, as 1 _ 

ield, 


the Sequel, that military Fortitude may 


Courage 
cis Kind of 
real, proceeds from the ſame Motives, 
we have been treating of in civil 


(206) 
Field, and may | be. exerciſed with much 
ter Advantage to the Society in the 
mer; and ycu may underſtand from 


be much eaſier; counterfeited, than any 
other Species of that Virtu. ; 
| is the chief Ingredient of 


imity, which, if 


Fortitude, that is, true Courage is ration- 
al, and proceeds from a juſt Notion of 
our own Powers, and a proper Diſ- 
cernment of the beſt Uſes to which our 


natural Abilities may be applied, and a 


clear Perception of the Nature and Fit- 
neſs of Things; conſequently, when 2 
Man of this Stamp is to make his Electi- 
on of any two or more Actions, he con- 
_ what his — are, if or not 

is naturally capable of executing any 
of them, which of them is moſt con- 
ducive to the propoſed . End, which 


muſt always bear an equal Proportion to 
the Danger run. Thus, if he conſiders, 
that the Thing propoſed cannot be exe- 
cuted without. expoſing his Life to the 


moſt imminent Danger, and that the Good 
accruing to the Publick is ſuperior to his 


private Loſs; he generouſly and un- 
dauntedly riſks his Perſon, but no oa 


( 107 ) 
ther than the Duties of his Place require; 
one Step further is Temerity, and one 
Degree leſs is Cowardice ; but the Medi- 
um is true rational Courage or military 
Fortitude. Here I would be underſtood 
to mean, that an utter Contempt of 
Death, or riſquing one's Perſon, without 
honeſt and reaſonable Motives, has no- 
thing of true Fortitude in it, but that 
the truly couragious Man muſt be con- 
vinced, that the Cauſe he engages in is 
ſtrictly virtuous ; he muſt know the Va- 
lue of the End propoſed, and the juſt 
Worth of his own Life, which I have 
elſewhere expreſſed, by underſtanding the 
Nature: and Fitneſs of Things, that he 
may be able to judge it they are to be 
oppoſed to one another. This deliberat- 
ing is far from. deſerving the Name of 
Fear or Cowardice, but is rational Mag- 
nanimity, ſuch as Man only can boaſt 
of; all beyond this is brutal Fierceneſs, 
and the Effect of meer Mechaniſm ; and 
without we fuppoſe this-Deliberation ta 
precede every Action, we muſt admit, 
that the Agent acts by meer Impulſe, 
and that there is nothing moral in the 
Action. | | 

It was of this Species of Courage, 
without rational Motives, the late Charles 
of Sweden was poſſeſs d: That mad Mo- 


(18) 

narch never conſidered the Juſtice of his 
Cauſe; if there was Danger in the Un- 
dertaking, that was ſurficient Motive to 
him to riſque his own Life, and that of 
his too loyal Subjects. He attempted 
Things againſt all moral Probability, and 
plunged himſelf into Danger, where the 
End was diſhonourable and impoſſible, 
and' the Means every Way as irrational ; 
as for Inſtance, his mad Behaviour at Ben- 
der; he would attempt to ſtay in the Do- 
minions of the Port, in Spite of the Sul- 
tan, contrary to all the Laws of Hoſpita- 
lity and Gratitude; and to effect this 
End, oppoſed his Perſon, and a few Do- 
meſticks, againſt an Army of regular 
Troops. This indeed diſplayed an utter 
Contempt of Death, but had not one In- 
gredient of true Fortitude; his Horſe 
was as capable of ſuch Courage as he, and 
much leis to be blamed for attemptin 

it, as he is not ſuppoſed endued wi 

Reaſon and Judgment, to - diſcern the 
Nature and Fitneſs of Things. 
However, this Kind of Courage is ad- 

mired by the gaping Multitude, who 
cannot diſcern its ugly Source; for the 
chief Ingredients of this Courage are 
Anger and Pride: The Paſſion of Anger 
ſets their Blood in a Ferment, drives the 
iner Spirits up to the Brain, and ow 
Fl their 


( 109) 
their, Hurry diſables the Soul from Per- 
ception of Danger, or Reflection on 
Cauſes and Conſequences ; and ſhe has no 
Choice left, but to follow the Dictates of 
Revenge. Thoſe that are acquainted. 
with Mankind, may eaſily diſcover, that 
far the greateſt Part of what is aſcribed 
to Loa is owing to this blind head- 
ſtrong Paſſion Anger ; for whenever they 
diſcover ,any Signs of Courage, their 
Blood boils over, it flaſhes in their 
Faces, and they act without the leaſt 
Sign of Rationality. Pride may likewiſe 
help us to get the better of our Fears of 
Death, and hurry us to Acts of Deſpera- 
tion. Here among the Chriſtian Infidels 
is applied the Name of Coward, to any 
who will not puniſh with Death ſuch as 
give the ſlighteſt Affront; and it is com- 
mon with theſe Barbarians, to go in calm 
Blood to cut one another's Throats, out 
of Pride of being eſteemed brave, or Fear 
of being accounted Cowards; they value 
that Kind of Fame more than their Lives, 
but the faithful Muſſulmen have a better 
| Notion of true Courage, they know the 
Value of Life, and that their Country has 
a greathy Right to diſpoſe of it than they; 
and that as it is not their own, it is an 
Act of Injuſtice, to throw away what 
Cee | another 


POT... be 
nother has an Intereft in, without their 


CR * 

_ Habit begets a Kind of Courage, but 
it is of the Baſtard Sort, and thats what 
moſt military Men are poſſeſſed ' of : By 
being often expoſed to Danger, it be- 


comes habitual to them, and the Fear of 


Death by Degrees wears off. They have 
been {5 often in Battle, and come off, if 
not unhurt, at leaſt with Life, that they 
really do not apprehend the, Danger to 
be ſo great, as it really is; and therefore, 
every freſh Engagement ruſn on with 


greater Alacrity ; and this makes Vete- 


rans ſo much the more preferable to new 
raiſed Troops; for let the greateft Gene- 
ral on Earth ſpeak his Mind freely, and 
he muſt own, that the firſt Time he 


went into Battle, he found his Blood run 


chill, and that it was either Pride, or theſe 
other rational Motives I have mentioned, 
which hindered him from running away : 
Nature ſtarts at Death, and abhors An- 
nihilation; but that Horror, as it is 


at firſt partly mechanical, wears off by 


Degrees, as the Objects of Death by 
Cuſtom become more familiar; but a 
Man running up to the Mouth of a Can- 
non without Fear, or by the Help of this 
habitual Courage, has no Claim to For- 


titude, he faces Danger, becauſe he does 
not 


_ 
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not apprehend it, and where it is not ſeen 


or valued in its real Proportion, it is the 
ſame Thing as it it did not exiſt at all; 
and for this Reaſon, even what is called 
natural or conſtitutional Courage has no 
Kindred to Fortitude, ſince it proceeds 
from a fiery hot Diſpoſition, the Mechaniſm 
of the Body, and Craſis of the Fluids, 


and is chiefly produced by Anger, and 


a Predominancy of Choler in their Diſ- 
poſition. Acts reſulting from this Kind 
of Courage have nothing moral in them, 
the Agent is actuated by meer Impulſe, 
and is no more than a Machine ſet in Mo- 
tion, by the Action of outward Objects 
upon the Maſs of Blood: Of Kin to this is 
artificial Courage, raiſed by ſpirituous 
Liquors, and Opiate, the Effects of which 
are ſo often ſeen-upan our common Soldi- 
ers. This is no more to be eſteemed Cou- 
rage, than the Reveries of a Man in his 
Sleep is to be accounted Wiſdom; and yet 
theſe three laſt Ki f Courage I have 
mentioned, , vi2. al, conſtitutional, 
and artihcial Courage, make up the Sum 
of military Courage, ſo much eſteemed 
among the Vulgar ; and we can rarely 
meet with, (even among the great Com- 
manders) any Species of true rational For- 
titude, otherwiſe we would not find fuch 
unnatural and unjuſt Wars proſecuted * 
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of general Uſe, in 


Crna) 
ſo much Cruelty and Inhumanity, as at 
preſent ſubſiſt in the World. _ 


* 


Having done, Madam, with military 


Fortitude, I ſhall only add, that this great 
irtue may be practiſed in a Cell, in a De- 
ert, at leaſt perfectly removed from the 
Buſtle and Hurry of the active World; 
as When a Man addicts himſelf to the Study 
of Philoſophy, with a Deſign to improve 
Mankind, and make Diſcoveries for the 


Good of Society. To this Claſs of Men 


the World owes its greateſt Heroes, thoſe 
Eaw-givers, who have poliſhed us into 
civil. Societies; but it is always to be ſup- 


poſed, that ſuch Men are not to ſecrete 


themſelves from the World, when their 
Abilities are neceſſary in active Life; the 

are not to chuſe that retired. Poſt, intel 
the Publick is ſupplied with Men of equal 


Abilities, or can eaſily diſpenſe with their 


Attendance. _ ve s 
As for Fortitude in low Life, it may be 
diſcovered by a Man's applying himſelf 
to ſuch Actions a his Sphere, as are 
ference to others of 
a more private Concern; and, in a Word, 
the truly honeſt Man, in whatever Station 
of Life he is, may be poſſeſſed of this 
amiable Virtue; and when poſſeſſed of it, 
may be faid to be virtuous in the Ab- 


is Here 
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Here, my dear Jabella, the good Der- 
viſe ended 15 — upon Fortitude. 
May'ſt thou, my dear Child, profit by 
the good old Man's Inſtructions; may 
they delight thy Heart like the pure Stream 
that runs through the Gardens of Para- 
diſe, and may Practice of thoſe Vir- 
tues make thee happy here, and at laſt pur- 
chaſe thee a Place in thoſe delightful Man- 
ſions of eternal Bliſs. Adieu my Jſabella. 
Pray for thy Mother, 


Conſtantinople the 28th - 
Day of the 3d © Moon. SELIM 4A. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


SELIMA 70 ISABELLA. 
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S the Water flows clear and re 
from the delicious Fountain, ſo does 
the ſweet Stream of Knowledge iſſue from 
the Tongue of the devout Bedriden; my 
Heart is fill'd with Gratitude, and my 
Soul exults with Joy towards the ſupreme 
Being, for being pleaſed to communicate 
ſome Share of the divine Attribute of Wiſ- 
dom, lovely Wiſdom, by the Lips of this 
good Man, With what a religious Zeal, 
with what an honeſt Fervency has he not 
attended to our Inſtruction? Has not the 
Vol, II. H Sun- 
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Sun-ſhine : of his Underſtanding, in ſome 
Meaſure diſſipated the Clouds, which here- 
tofore inveloped the eternal and unalterable 


Truths of natural Religion? With what 


Perſpicuity and Integrity has he not taught 
us, that all our moral Obligations flow 


from our Knowledge of and Dependance 
on the one infinite, wiſe and good God ? 


and that even Virtue has no other moral 


Beauty, beſides Selt-Prefervation, but the 
faint Reſemblance of ſome of his divine 
Attributes? We can now plainly diſcover 
in what the Defects of the ancient Philoſo- 

hy conſiſted, tho* the practiſing its Rules 

as been aggrandized as the higheſt Pitch 
of human Perfection; yet we don't find 
in Hiſtory, that it ever aſſiſted one of its 
Followers to bear a Life of good or bad 
Fortune decently or like Men. I am fa 


tisfied now, that it aroſe from the Inſuf- 


ficiency of their Doctrines, to give them 
adequate Notions of the Wiſdom and 
Power of the 1 e Being; tis no 
Doubt, as the wiſe Derviſe obſerves, to 
the Want of ſuch Notions, that we may 
aſcribe that Imprudence, Injuſtice and Cow- 
ardiſe, which betrays it ſelf in moſt of the 
Actions among the Generality of Mankind; 
theſe and the Remedies againſt them, 
have been examined under their particular 
Heads; the Derviſe ſays, that mane 
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Moraliſts have ſet up a fourth original and 
cardinal Virtue, which they call Tempe- 
rance or Moderation; and that if this 
Term be taken in the largeſt and moſt un- 
confined Senſe of the Word, it is no other 
than an Idea compounded of all the other 
Virtues : If we apprehend it in this Light, it 
may be of ſome Uſe, by aſſiſting us to carry 
into Execution ſuch Precepts of the other 
Virtues as we already know. This, at firſt 
Sight, may appear an Office of ſome Dif- 
ficulty. But great Sultana, ſays he, the 
Method is ſhort and eaſy, *tis only con- 
ſidering without Prejudice or Paſſion what 
prudent, juſt, or brave Men have done, or 
would do on the like Occafion. This 
Manner of proceeding would moderate 
our Actions, and prevent us from lapſing 
into Extreams, either on the one Side, or 
on the other; it muſt correct Suſpicion and 
Credulity into Prudence, Severity and 
Negligence into Juſtice, and Raſhneſs or 
Cowardiſe into true Courage; for all 
lawful and commendable Actions are tem- 
perate; Moderation conſidered in a re- 
ſtrained Senſe, can only be conceived 
as a puiſney and inconſiderable Virtue; 
the moſt that can be ſaid for it is, 
that the other Virtues teach and inform 
this to recapitulate only. The Object of re- 
ſtricted Temperance is the managing and 
2 go- 


governing our natural Affections and Appe: 


that they teach nothing which has not been 
taught before. Pleaſure or Pain are of two 
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ti tes, by the Principles of right Reaſon; and 
do not all the other Virtues do us the like 
good Offices? If the ſublime Deſcendants 
of the mighty Ottoman had not been pru- 
dent, juſt and brave, moderating their Af. 
fections and Appetites, (if it is poſſible, as! 
don't ſuppoſe it is, without the Aſſiſtance 
of the other Virtues,) all their boaſted Ex- 
cellencies would, I doubt, make but 
ſorry Figure to Day; the golden Medio- 
crity, ſo much recommended by all the 
Charms of Poetry, and Power of Elo- 


* is no more than another Name 


Temperance, It is not poſſible, th 
the Caſe of an unfortunate or proſperous lt 
Man can beſo ſtated, as that every Difficul- | 
ty may not be ſolved, without having Re- 
courſe to this Moderation for our Anſwer. lf 
this Word be applied to Pleaſure, and the 
poyerning our ſelves in the Purſuit of it, 

am afraid its Advocates will again find, 


Kinds, mental or corporeal, if our Pleaſur: 
be corporeal, Prudence and Juſtice to ou: 
ſelves will oblige us to reſtrain it within 
the Bounds of Reaſon, and Magnanimity 
deſcribes the like Deportment in the ſevereſt 
Pain. If your ſublime Highneſs will be at 
the Trouble of meaſuring any Caſe 0 


men- 
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1 e Pleaſure or Pain by this Standard, 


I am perſuaded, that you will find the 


| preceding Rule to hold good; and that 


you will be of Opinion with me, that the 
Doctrine of Moderation is of no other Uſe, 
than a general Term to comprehend the 
other Virtues. I. am ſenſible, divine Se- 
lima, continued he, that the moſt refined 
Reaſonings of Mankind are as liable to Er- 
ror; as they are ſubject to Miſinterpretati- 
on : On this Account, I do not pretend, 
that my Precepts are infallible Guides to- 
wards the Attainment of Happineſs, the 
ultimate End of all our Beings; no, Ma- 
dam, I ſpeak of them only as the probable 
Means, and: muſt freely own, that the 
Plan of moral Economy, preſcribed by 
Jzsvs the holy Son of Mary, is fuperior 
to every Thing human, and can certainly 
boaſt of as ſtrong a Title to the Spirit and 
Finger of the one God, as the immaculate 
Oracles of our great Prophet. As it is in Be- 
half of Truth, Fal make no Scruple, to put 
into your Hands the Book of the Hiſtory 
of the Life, Precepts, and Doctrines of the 
Son of Mary, together with the Writings 
of ſome of his pious Followers: Thy 
faithful Slave, divine Selima, will return 
at thy imperial Command, to explain his 
Laws, which were reverenced and ad- 
mired, even by our great Prophet. Thus 
| H 3 finiſh» 
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finiſhed, my dear Iſabella, the holy Der- 
viſe. This laſt Hint has awakened my g 
Curioſity; and I am determined, on thy 
Account, to ſend again for this good Man, 
when Time and thy ſublime Father will 
permit, to unravel the ſeeming Abſurditie; 
of the Nazarene Set. May the Soul d 
our great Prophet enlighten thy Heart, 
and cheriſh thy Underſtanding. Farewell. 


_ Conſtantinople the 10th 


Day of the 7th Moon. | SEL IMA. 


L E 7 TEN XXIX. 
S ELIM A 70 ISABELLA. 


XA dear Selima, after the Derviſe had 
finiſhed his Diſcourſe upon out 
onduct in Life, he entertained me with 
ſome general Opinions of the Ancients on 
that Subject, and caſually mentioned Sabes 
the wiſe Theban, as one who, in an allego- 
rical Stile, had given the moſt beautiful 
Picture of human Nature: The Character 
he gave of this Moraliſt raiſed my Curioſi- 
ty to ſee ſome of his Writings; and the 
good Bedriden furniſhed me with a Tranſ- 
lation of one of his moſt noted Allegories, 
which I ſend you. The Author takes, for 
the Baſis of his Fable, a ſuppoſed Picture 
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| <: ny 
in the Porch of the Temple of Saturn, and 
takes the Opportunity to explain the Hiero- 
glyphicks contained in it to ſome curious 
Strangers, who are in the Fable ſuppoſed 
to relate that Converſation, and is as fol- 
lows. NM e 
Amidſt innumerable Offerings conſe- 
crated in the Temple of Saturn, though 
all were very wonderful in their Kind, 
yet one above the reſt ſeemed to have 


| A curious, which was 


a mythological Picture, hung over the 
Porch, whoſe ſtrange Figures, ſo very much 
out of common Character, left us weary- 
ing ourſelves with Conjecture what Em- 
blems were ſhadowed under ſuch Repre- 
ſentations, exhibited by a Piece of ſo gro- 
teſque and extraordinary a Nature. $27 

What ſeemed at firſt View to have been 
either a City or a Camp, appeared upon 
ſtricter Enquiry a fine Arca, containing 
two Courts; one conſiderably larger than 
the other. At the Gate of the Area was 
a vaſt Congreſs of People ; within was 
aſſembled a great Company of Women: 
A venerable old Man ſtood at the En- 
trance of the firſt Portal, who, by his 
Countenance and Deportment, ſeem'd 


ſtraining with Vehemence, as if he pre- 


ſeribed ſome neceſſary Rules to be obſer- 
ved by the Multitudes that crowded in. 


H 4 Being, 
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paves long Time at a Stand about the 
of the Fable, a grave, elderly 
_ who perceived how we were puz- 
with 2 ingenious Air addreſſed 
Himel to us. Gentlemen, ſays he, I un- 
derſtand you are — 2 oF conſe- 
gently unacquainted wi e her- 
— a Picture ſo artificially comp - ed 
with great Variety of Invention; nor is it 
to be wondered that Strangers ſhould look 
upon it as a whimſical Fancy, fince fo 
very few, even of the Natives of the Place, 
are capable of explaining the true Dignity 
of its Aim. This Groop I ſhall obferve 
to you was not erected at the publick 
Charge; it's the Donation of a certain Per- 
ſon, who, upon his Travels ſome Years 
ſince, viſited our City, and by his Diſ- 
courſe and Behaviour ſeem'd to be a Diſ- 
cipte of Py:hagoras and Parmenides, a Man 
of immenſe Erudition, endued with no- 
ble Sentiments, and upon all Occaſions 
ve the higheſt Inſtances of Humanity: 

s to his Greatneſs of Soul, and true 

| Strain of Piety, we ſtand indebted for 
this coſtly Structure, and myſtical Piece 
of Painting, both dedicated by him to Sa. 
turn. Sir, ſaid I, was this Gentleman of 
your Acquaintance | ? I was one of thoſe 
that held him in the higheſt Eſteem, and 
was frequently admitted to the Honour of 
his Converſation, which never failed being 
2 accom- 
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accompanied with uncommon Improve- 
ment, thouglr he was then but in an- early 
Period of Life, yet, by a Sort of Mira- 
cle, he excelled in bold, maſculine Ex- 
reſſions, as well as Strength of Argument, 
above what could be expected from 
his Age; and in his expounding the emble- 
matical Figures in this Piece, he always 
treated it with wonderful Conciſeneſs, Ac- 
curacy and Perſpicuity: If you are en- 
tirely at Leiſure, Sir, you will lay us un- 
der the higheſt Obligation in giving us a 
Diſſertation upon the main Deſign of a 
Fable we are ſo earneſtly deſirous to be 
inſtructed in. He anſwered with great 
— that he was abſolutely at our 
Diſpoſal, but was under ſome Appre- 
henſion, left by unfolding the My 
we ſhould unwarily incur a Danger we 
could not foreſee. What Danger, pray 
Sir, can poſſibly enſue to us, relative to 
— informing ſo natural a Curioſity ? 
e anſwered, that by a cloſe and ſerious 
Attention to his Explication of this ab- 
ſtruſe Myſtery, that we would have our 
Mind and Underſtanding enlightened, 
and that Wiſdom and Happinefs would 
unexpectedly flow in upon us ; but on the 
other Hand, if we regarded his Diſeourſt as 
mere Whimſey and Romance, our Un- 
belief would become its own Puniſhment, 
and we be turned into a moſt ſplenetick 
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poſitive, dogmatick, ill-natured Set of 
Hopes! rants, a Curſe to ourſelves, 
and a Plague to the reſt of the World; 
for the explaining this Piece of Mythology 
is no leſs hazardous to the Hearers, than 
the endeavouring to expound the Sphynx's 
Riddle was formerly; which, though di- 
pus was lucky enough to ſucceed in, yet 
all that went before him periſhed in the 
unſucceſsful ,Undertaking. The preſent 
Caſe is pretty much of a parallel Nature, 
nor leſs fatal in its Conſequence ;' Folly 
being a Sort of Sphynx to Mankind in ge- 
neral, and affords but an obſcure Intima- 
tion of what is good or bad for us, or 
what is ſimply indifferent, and that ſigni- 
fies little either one Way or t'other: The 
Man who is thus hood-wink'd ' by Folly 
can never diſcover the Fallacy of his De- 
ſires, nor be able to fix them on thoſe Ob- 
jects where they ought to be preferably 
placed; and though the Conſequence of 
Folly will not be immediately perceived, 
yet it will moſt aſſuredly work its Effects 
by ſlow Degrees, and become an inſepa- 
rable Accident, ſo blended with his very 
Effence and Being, that it is no more to 
be ſhaken off than a Malefactor under Sen- 
tence of Death can rid himſelf of the Dread 
of the approaching Hour of his Execution, 
which preſents itſelf in every 8 

an 
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and makes him die a thouſand Times over 
and over; But when Folly is ſtripped of 
her ſpecious Maſk, ſhe is then deſtruc- 
tive of herſelf, and her Power declines as © 
faſt as the Abſurdity appears; while the 
Perſon who is ſo wiſe as to diſcover the 
Counterfeit, is raiſed above the Aſſaults 
of Fortune, and finds an uninterrupted Se- 
ries of Happineſs in his own Breaſt, which 
never . but with Life. I therefore 
moſt earneſtly entreat, that you will awa- 
ken your Mind, and kerp your Attention 
on the Stretch with ſuch Aſſiduity and 
Perſeverance, that not a Tittle may eſcape 
your Obſervation, O Heaven! what Im- 
patience have you excited in us to be ini- 
tiated into thoſe wonderful Myſteries that 
are almoſt incredible! You will be con- 
vinced in the Courſeof theConverſation, that 
they very juſtly lay Claim to the moſt ex- 
alted Opinion you could poſſibly frame of 
them : It is a Thing of ſo very extraordi- 
nary a Nature, that we think even a Mo- 
ment's Delay too long until we imbibe 
thoſe ſalutary Inſtructions, and eſtabliſh 
them in our Memories like Oracles. And 
as you have been pleaſed to aſſure us of an 
over- balance of Happineſs to reward our 
moſt ſerious Attention, we ſhall be all Ears, 


nor venture to riſque ſo fair a line ae Ae 
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Exc for the fatal Conſequence of ſo 
ſtupid a Neglect of ſuch an ineſtimable En- 
tertainment: Therefore I promiſe, in the 
Name of us all, to ſtand upon our Guard, 
and arm ourſelves with determin'd Re- 
ſolution, and all the Alacrity imagihable. 
pon this he pointed to the Picture 
with his Cane, and ſaid, you are to un- 
detſtand, that by this Incloſure Life is 
„ e or a Stage upon which Mortals 

their ſeveral Parts as Players in the 
Theatre. The Crowd juſtling for Entrance 
at the Gate are the People that are juſt 
coming into the World; and the old Man 
exalted upon an Eminence, with a Paper 
in one Hand, and the other extended in a 
Poſture of Direction, is the common Ge- 
nius of Mankind: This ſuper-intending 
Spirit pours out his ſalutary Inſtructions, 
and ſage Admotitions upon the never- 
_ ceaſing Multitudes as they enter, thunder- 

ing perpetually in their thoſe neceſ- 
ſary Rules by which they are to conduct 
themſelves through this 7 of Life, 
e out which Road they are to pd 
ue if they would incline to lead a Life of 
Happineſs on their Journey, and arrive in 
Safety at the End on't. I interrupted him 
here by an Enquiry of the particular Me- 
thod he took to preſcribe the great Lines 


of 
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of their Duty, and what certain Directions 
he laid down for the Government and 
CEconomy of Life, and how they were 
to manage themſelves in the various Oc- 
currences, and ſeveral Circumſtances ſa 
changeable and tranſitory : Don't you fee, 
ſays he, by the Gate where the Crowd: 
goes in, a Woman ſitting in a lolling Poſ- 
ture in an arm'd Chair, ſet off with all the 
Vanity and Pageantry of fine Cloaths, and 
carries ſomewhat of a Mien of Quality in 
her Face? I ſee her with a Glaſs in her 
Hand: Pray who is ſhe? That is Im- 
poſtor, that bubbles the World in a great 
Meaſure out of their Underſtandings, by diſ- 
abling Men from diſtinguiſhing Appearan- 
ces from Truth. Which Way does ſhe com- 
paſs her Ends? She ſolicits and attacks all 
who paſs by her, preſenting them with a 
Noſtrum of her own Compoſition, which 
has a, different Effect propartionable-/to 
the Conſtitution that takes it. What Sort 
1 Materials = this Draught made of > 

e princi Ingredients are poſitive 
Ignorance ond Ee After this bleſſed 
Potion is ſwallowed down, what Con- 
dition does it put their Affairs in? 
They travel into Life with the utmoſt 
Hurry and Precipitation. What! does 
every Body of Neceſſity drink of this - in- 
fatuating Liquor? Every Body 3 2 
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Glaſs at their firſt ſetting out in the Morn- 
ing, but all don't taxe Brimmers; ſome 
drink more, and ſome leſs, which is the 
ſole Reaſon why Ignorance and Error have 
more or leſs Force upon the Minds of dif- 
ferent Perſons. I muſt farther inform 
you of thoſe forward Proſtitutes, rang'd 
within the Gate, who, though ſo very 
different from each other in their Orna- 
ments and Perſons, yet all thoſe Harlots 
you may readily perceive, upon a ſuperficial 
View, have the ſame fantaſtical Appearance, 
affected Archneſs of Look, and bold, impu- 
dent Air of their Profeſſion : Their Names 
are Opinion, Paſſion, and Pleaſure. Theſe 
wanton Wenches friſk about the Crowd 
that enter, and tender their Service with 
the - moſt engaging Complaiſance, till 
their officious Courteſies binds their 
Slaves in Chains, who are dragg*d a- 
bout in Triumph ever after: A few 
perhaps are promoted to Fortune, but 
theſe bear no Proportion to thoſe who 
miſcarry in the Enterprize. O Heavens 
what a bitter Cup muſt Mortals drink 
of! ſtill travelling on without know- 
ing to what Place the Road will bring 
them, or the infinite Difficulties they have 
to encounter by the Way. Thus ſtands 
the Caſe, and there is no conteſting the 
Point; and yet all theſe Ladies give the 

| ſtrong- 
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ſtrongeſt Aſſurances of laying down before 
them the beſt Rules they can go by, and 
rendering Life as compleatly happy in all 
its Circumſtances as they themſelves could 
wiſn; but thoſe unthinking Fools having 
drank too deep in Impoſture's Glaſs, grow 
addle-headed, neither conſidering what 
they are, nor where they are, whilſt Time 
hurries off apace, and they ſubſiſt upon 
Chance, letting thoſe Advantages flip by 
them which Fortune threw. in their Way. 
Thus they continue rambling about at a 
ſenſeleſs, giddy Rate, and fancy they are 
mightily employ'd, when they are run- 
ning out of themſelves through the whole 
Courſe of their Lives, which has been a 
mere Dream and a Bubble, and leaves 
them nothing in the End to graſp at but 
Darkneſs and abſolute Deſpair. Do pray, 
ſee how thofe Wantons fool thoſe thar 
came in firſt, and ride them at Will, till 
they fall into all the Weakneſs and Fol- 
lies of Ignorance. But pray, what blind, 
diſtracted Woman is that, who ſtands up- 
on a round Stone like a Globe? That is 
Fortune, replies our ſage Monitor, who 
has neither Eyes nor Ears, and is ſtark- 
ſtaring mad. She ranges through every 
Corner of the Earth, and ſcatters her Fa- 
vours indiſcriminately, and with a waſte- 


ful Hand: As ſhe never acts by the Rule 
| of 


(1s) 
of Reaſon all her Motions are tranſitory 
and various; ſhe is here this Moment, 
and gone the next, ſucceſſively raiſing and 
depreſſing the Spirits of unthinking Mor- 
tals: One Man's Misfortunes is till turn'd 
into another's Advantage; her conſtant 
Generoſity running round in a Circle is 
ſuch a Gift as will, always admit of a 
Reſumption. With a moſt violent Air of 
Arbitrarineſs, and a furious, tyrannick 
Countenance, - ſhe ſuddenly recalls her 
Bounties to beſtow them upon new Favou- 
rites, who muſt quickly undergo the ſame 
Change, for Inconſtancy is her only Plea- 
ſure: The Pedeſtal being round that ſhe 
| ſtands upon is a perfect Emblem of her 
Inſtability, and ſhews how vain and tran- 
ſitory a Thing Fortune is, and that there 
is no depending on her Liberalities, which 
are conſtantly rolling from one to another : 
Her Smiles and Promiſes are ſo palliated, 
and diſguiſed by a counterfeit Maſk of 
Sincerity, that Men are apt to imagine 
them genuine and invariable, till by fatal 
Experience they find all the inveigling Jil 
5 in her natural Colours, and that 
ſhe only gives the higheſt Expectations to 
render the Diſappointment the more in- 
ſupportable. Here I deſired to know who 
the Crowd were, and what drew ſuch in- | 
finite Multitudes about her, for ſhe was | 
8 hemm' d 
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hemm'd found on every Side by a ſtrange 
Set of People, who all ſeem'd teazing her ſo 
earnęſtly, as if no other Object was worth 
their Thoughts, and that ſhe had ſolely 
engroſſed them all. To this I was an- 
ſwered, that theſe were People for the 
moſt Part of Libertine Principles, all dri- 
ving at one Point in their unwearied Ap- 
plication to Fortune, and fatiguing her 
with their indiſcreet Importunities for a 
Share of thoſe Liberalities which ſhe ſo pro- 
fuſely threw away. But how comes it to 
aſs, ſays I, that they appear ſo different 
y affected in their Countenances, ſome 
of them are quite wild with Tranſport, 
and all in an Ecſtacy, whilſt others are as 
much caſt down and dejected, complain- 
ing of their Deſtiny," remonſtrating againſt 
Heaven, and wringing their Hands in a 
forlorn Deſpair ? Thoſe, fays my Inſtruc- 
tor, who ſeem ſo highly elated have ſuc- 
ceeded in their Addrefles to this Lady, 
and are her preſent Minions, who Pay her 
the greateſt Compliments, give her the 
Appellation of Good, build Temples to 
her Name, and worſhip her as a Divinity: 
But on' the other Hand, the A 
Wretches diſcarded her Favour, and diſ- 
poſſeſſed of her former Grants, theſe all 
rail at and abuſe her with the baſeſt Scur- 
rility, and ſtigmatize her with the Title 

Vol. II. I 9 


of - bail Fortune. What are thoſe high 
| fer, that difpoſe Men. ſo entirely to her 
ſolute Breach is immediately 


vninly imagine ſovereign Bleſſings, and 
balance of Felicity, that none of the com- 


are not th 


werden with our preſent Deſign: Let 
4 rſue the Thread of our Sto- 


that the Paſſage 
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A ſhe has in her Power to con- 
ſovereign Will and Pleaſure, that an ab- 
made in al] 
Ds ns it IE Ie? 

Opinion of the World, 
Wealth, Fame, Birth, Children, Principa- 
ines; imperial Power, and many other 
Things in the fame Claſs are the wonder- 
ful Bounties of Fortune, which . * 


that they bring with them ſuch an over- 


mon Accidents of Life can poſſibly coun- 
tervuil. O ye immortal Powers, cry'd I 
choice Bleflings with a Ven- 
geance ? As to that, replies our Inſtructor, 
we ſhall make it the Subject of a future In- 
iry, which would be here too prolix and 


"in which I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
the Fable. war's this our Afﬀent was 
od pe 
Do you fee, 8 the Gentleman, 
through this Gate, by an 
Aſcent, leads into the ſecond Court, 
that there are ſeveral Women —. 
thoſe artificial Ornaments peculiar to Har- 
lots, ſtanding at the Portal? 1 ſee — 
ve 
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ry plainly : Theſe are Lewdneſs, , 
Ver, aol Canon Wha 6. 
Meaning ey ſtand upon 
thoſe that enter with ſuch eameſt Looks? 
To ſpy out who are the Favourites of For- 
tune, and are eaſy to be diſtingyiſhed, to 
thoſe they immediately make up, ſeeming 
in the higheſt Tranſports, they careſa them 
with the tendereſt Endearments, and pour 
out a Deluge of Complimengs, ex- 
torted by that pure Merit which à firſt 
Sight they can ſo evidently diſcern” in 
them; then, in the moſt obliging Mapner, 
beg that they will rake up wich an Apart. 
ment in their Habitations, where all will 
be their humble Servants, ſtydious t9 gb» 
lige them, and render Lite as eaſy 3 
tisfactory as their Hearts could wiſh. T4 
who are wonderfully taken with this por 
lite Behaviour, and flatter themſelves 
they are to feaſt upon Delicacies for every 
more, without farther Conſideration. arg 
gain'd over to Libertiniſm, and are —— 
delighted with their imaginary Flaypieis 
for ſome {ſmall Time: But a lite us 
rience evinces them, that there is DoyJung 
of real or ſolid Pleaſure to be fund here: 
that their Invitation was palliated by 
counterfeit Mark of Sincerity; that the 
Entertainment was nothing but a viſionary 
Cheat; and that 5hey have been mere mou 
| | 2 es 
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bles and to their mercenary ſelfiſh De 
ſigns. The Motives of Complaint ar: 
undoubtedly juſt, but the Provocation ha 
no better dient than this, that after 
they have ſpent all the Bounties of For- 
tune in Riot and Debauchery, that they 
are under an unavoidable Neceſſity to ſerve 
thoſe very Women who ruin'd them; and 
all the Indignities and Inſults, ſo mortify- 
ing to a generous” Spirit, muſt be ſwal- 
lowed and digeſted, - without daring to 
ſhew the leaſt Reſentment upon the high: 
eſt Provocation. They muſt ſubmit to 
the moſt ſervile Drudgery, nor ſtick. at 
any Villainy ; they muſt turn common 
Cheats, Pi 56 "pockets, break their Truſt, 
perjute themſelves, 'or commit even S2. 
crilege, and rob the Gods if Occaſion 
ſeryes: And thus they continue in one 
Courſe of Impiety and Wickedneſs til 
they are openly detected, and delivered 
over to publick Juſtice. Pray what is the 
Puniſhment aſſign'd in this Caſe? You 
may perceive a little Door opening into 
a narrow Dungeon, where are ſevera 
dirty loathſome Creatures all in Tatters 
She with the Whip in her Hand is called 
Diſcipline, ſhe with her Head crouch'd be- 
twixt her Knees is Grief, and ſhe that tears 
her Hair up by the Roots is Pain. But 
pray, ſays * who is that deformed, il. 


look- 
3 
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looking Skeleton of 'a Fellow, without ſo 
much as one Rag to cover his Nakedneſs, 


and exactly tallying with him that equiva- 


lent Female Figure, who, it one might 
eſs by her Beauty, may very well paſs 
or his Siſter ? You have hit upon their Af- 
finity exactly: He is complaining Sorrow, 
and ſhe forlorn Deſpair. To theſe bleſſed 
Comforters thoſe rake-helly Spendthrifts 
are delivered, where they are mortified 
indeed to ſome Purpoſe, and after they 
have paſſed. . this probationary 
Courſe of Diſcipline, they are tranſmitted 
to a Priſon even worſe than the former, 
where the laſt Dregs of an unhappy Life 
is ſpun out in Variety of Wretchedneſs, 
unleſs. by a ſeaſonable Repentance the 
manifeft an Abhorrence for their pal 
Follies, and. promiſe a ſteady Adhe- 
rence to the Rules of Reaſon and Wiſdom 
for the future, as the only Guides and Di- 
rectors to all true Purpoſes and Signifi- 
cancy of Life. If Fortune ſhould haply 
ſend this Lady to any of theſe miſerable 
Wretches, ſhe ſtrait knocks off his Shac- 


kles, releaſes, him from Confinement, and 


turniſhes him with a new Set of Notions 
and Defires, which open the. Spring of 
true Knowledge, and chalks out the Road 
to that true Felicity which no Contingen- 
cies can diſturb. When Men have thus ſet 
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8 Waters, he is prefected by 
them, hi 
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out, 2 y muſt be wire leſt they be pick*d up 
on the Way by pretended Learning, which 1 
bottlers ſo near upon the true, that though 
they are widely different, and Things quite 
ſeparate in their Nature, yet are the Limits 
not eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, and very often in 
Search of true Knowledge Men get within 
the Verge of Sophiſtry, and vain pretended i 
Learning, ſo that the Direction is not al. 
22 infallible Rule to S : What 

muſt follow in this Caſe? He who 
keeps the right Road, and arrives at the 
Fountain of pure Wiſdom, and drinks of 


s Head is purg'd of all the Er- 
rors and falſe Principles he had former) 
imbibed, they operate on his Judgment, 
never let him be beaten off his Reaſon, keep 
him from making a falſe Step in his Buſ: 
neſs, and render the whole Courſe of his 
Life calm, regular, eaſy, proſperous; 
but ſhould he unluckily miſtake - _ 

retended N out N 
rere Lamp, ike a Will-o-the 
iſp leads him a wild Goofe Chace God 
knows whither. O Heavens, ſaid II what 
a great and dangerous Riſque is here to be 
run again? But I beg of you to let me 
know what are the Characteriſticks by 
which this pretended Learning is to be 
diſtinguiſh'd? Don't you ſee, replies = 
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that farther Court, and don't you alſo 
W perceive a Woman in the Porch genteely 
= drefs'd, with an uniform Countenance, 
W quite ſedate and compos'd : Now the Ge- 
nerality of the World are deceived by this 
ſolemn Air of Gravity and Conſideration; 
which is - —— w_ Grimace, and 
often im er uf more ignorant 
Part of Mankind fer a Lady of ſurpriſſ 
Genius. It's common for thoſe wh 
Underſtanding is devellop'd of the Cloud 
of Errors it was immers'd in, whilſt they 
drive along the Road to trueKnowledge, 
to bait at her Counterfeit Palace, by the 
Way. Is this the only Road they can take, 
and muſt they unavoidably make her their 
Hoſteſs on the Journey? There is a Me- 
thod of arriving at the Seat of Wiſdom 
without touching upon her. I muſt fur- 
ther enquire of you who thoſe Men are 
that walk to and fro within the Court ? 
Theſe, fays he, are all Admirers of the 
counterfeit Lady, who their Addreſ- 
ſes to her, fancying all the Time that they 
their Devotions to the real Perſon of 
true Knowledge under this counterfeit Ap- 
pearance. Who are theſe pray, who ſuffer 
themſelves to be gull'd and impoſed up- 
on at ſuch an unaccountable Rate? There 
are vaſt Numbers of all Claſſes of People, 
lays he, who are thus bubbled by this ſham 
Hy 14 Miſtreſs: 
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Miſtreſs: Here are Poets, Orators, Logi- 
eians, Muſicians, Mathematicians, Aftro- 
logers, Kpicureans, Peripateticks, and your 
Criticks, who love to play upon Words, 
with many others who might ſwell the Ca- 
talogue to an enormous Size. If I am not 
miſtaken. there are Women running up and 
down in this inner Court, who have a very 
near Reſemblance to Debauchery, and 
the reſt of her Tribe, which you ſhew'd 
us but juſt - before. Pray who are theſe? 
They are the very Ladies you mention. 
What do they come in hither too ? They 
ſometimes make an Incurſion into thisCaurt, 
but the firſt is their Place of chief Reſi- 
_ dence. Does Opinion with her fantaſti- 
cal Train alſo ply here? Yes, here they 
all rendezvous ** for the Doſe Im- 
poſture gave thoſe Sparks at their firſt 
ſetting out 1s not entirely work'd off, fo 
that Ignorance and Folly are cloſe Con- 
comitants with them ſtill, nor will falſe 
Opinions, and vain Deſires be ever eradi- 
cated out of their Minds, till they firſt 
get rid of pretended Learning, which can 
be done no other Way than by entering 
into a thorough Courle of Phyſick, and 
fo purge off all thoſe noxious and inve- 
terate Prejudices contracted by Conceit and 
| Ignorance, and other vicious Habits, from 
which, when once recovered, they then 
| enjoy 
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W enjoy the happy Fruits of their Conqueſt 


in the full Felicity of all rational Pleaſures, 
and are plac'd above the Reach of future 


Contingencies 3 but as long as they are 


under. the Dominion of pretended Learn- 
ing, Folly and Ignorance will ever have 
the Aſcendant, and there will be no Re- 


medy found for their Relief, nor will all 


the fine Notions imbib'd from this Foun- 
tain ever tend to the Improvement of Rea- 
ſon, nor the Benefit of Society; for whilſt 
thoſe falſe Principles are Pry pre- 
dominant, they muſt of Neceſſity play the 
ſame Pranks over again, and never be able 
to repel their Attacks. Which is the cer- 
tain Road then that leads to the Seat of 
Knowledge? Do you ſee, ſays he, yon- 
der Eminence, that is quite deſert and un- 
inhabited ? And do you ſee a little narrow 
Gate, with Graſs growing before it, as if it 
was entirely unfrequented, the Way that 
leads to it being very ſteep and craggy, and 
difficult of acceſs, very few will be at the 


Pains of tugging up Hill to arrive at fo toil- 


ſome a Situation? I perceive all this, ſaid 


I, very eaſily : The Hill is vaſtly high, the 


Path very narrow, with a dreadful Preci- 
pice on each Side. This is the Road that 


| leads to true Knowledge, and to ſpeak in- 


— it preſents a very diſcouraging 
roſpect. You may obſerve two Women 
cot 
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of a robuſt Conſtitution, with Health and 


are perpetually calling out to. them, and 
exhorting them to puſh forward, and ne- 
ver ſlacken their Pace, nor let ＋ Ex- 
tremity make them give Way, or deſpair 
of attaining their Journcy's End, exciting 
them at the ſame Time to exert their 
Strength to the utmoſt Perſeverance ; let- 
ting them know, that if they will but hold 
out. 2 little longer, the higheſt Rewards 
will moſt aſſuredly recompence the Pains 
ey at preſent undergo ; tor the Fruition 
ill more than counterpoiſe the unpleaſing 
Purſuit of a Place, which he who happily 
reaches will certainly find a perfect Ely- 
ſum of all true and laſting Satisfaction in 
the higheſt Degree imaginable. But when 
they are arrived at the Baſe of the * 
at 
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d . 

that ſtands almoſt perpendicular, 
n. inacceſſible, by what Power 
l contrive to climb it 


n, ſays he, deſcend a 


powerful Aſſiſtance they are enabled to 
ſurmount this laſt and greateſt 
which ſerves to heighten the perfect Plea- 


rived at this ſo much-deſired Place of Reſt, 
they are furhiſhed with a freſh Supply of 
and Spirits by their lonate 

Guides, who promiſe to conduct them to 
true Knowledge, and here give them 2 
Proſpect of their future Jo , where 
the Eye ſhoots itſelf with Pleaſure over 
flow'ry Lawns and verdant Meads, through 
which lyes a ſmooth, delightful Road, 
where they may travel without the leaſt 
Inconvenience, - or fo much as a Rub 
through the whole Courſe of their Jour- 
ney, as you may plainly diſcern. It car- 
ries ſuch an Appearance with it I grant 
you. Don't you- ſee on this Side that 
lovely Grove there, a moſt delicious Mea- 
dow, illuminated with a moſt ſurpriſing 
Blaze of Light ? This is too extraordinary 
an Object to eſcape Obſervation. Don't 
u alſo perceive a magnificent Edifice 
juſt in the Middle of the Field ? It is very 


evident. 


r Het, eb. 
Difficulty, 


ſure it procutes them. When they are ar- 
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ng Py who are ſo happy as to 
have their Reſidence in a Place that ſeems 
to be but one Continuation of raviſhing 
Pleaſures ? This is the Seat of the Fortu- 
nate: Here all the moral Virtues keep 
their Court, in whoſe Society and di- 
vine Converſation there is found an un- 
ſpeakable Beatitude. This muſt undoubt- 
edly, replies I, be a Felicity only ſecond 
fo what the Gods enjoy, and is an Anti- 
ticipation of it here below. Don't you 
alſo perceive, ſaid he, cloſe by the Gate 
an elderly Matron, of a moſt agreeable 
Countenance, quite tranquil and compos'd, 
her Dreſs plain and neat, deſpiſing all ſu- 
perficial Decorations : She is not, you fee, 
tottering upon a Globe, but ſtands ſted- 
faſt upon a ſquare Stone that remains im- 
moveable, and on each Side of her ſtand 
two young Women, who one may very well 
gueſs by their Features and Complexion 
to be her Daughters. This Matron then 
you are to underſtand is Knowledge, the 
two Ladies are Truth and Perſuaſion : But 
under ' Favour, ſays I, what is the Diffe- 
rence betwixt ſtanding on a round or a 
ſquare Pedeſtal ? The latter ſignificantly 
fets forth the Immobility of her Poſture, 
which is a lively Emblem of the Steadi- 
neſs of her Diſpoſition, not ſubject to 
Change, nothing flaſhy and volatile in her 
HER | Humour, 
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Humour; as ſhe beſtows her Favours diſ- 
criminately, and with Judgment, ſo they 
never admit of Revocation. What are the 
Bounties ſhe confers upon her Votaries? 
She endues them with a pure and undaunt - 
ed Confidence, never to be ſhaken or at- 
frighted with the worſt that can happen, 
having a full Aſſurance, and intire Satisfacti- 
on of an uninterrupted Felicity as long a8 
they live. This is indeed an ineſtimable 
Bleſſing. But why does ſne ſtand without 
the Gate? To purge them from that ſtu: 
pid Ignorance they were drench'd with, 
and when the Potion ſhe preſcribes them has 
ſufficiently operated and cleans'd them of 
their former Fancies and vain Opinions, 
and made them give them all up again 
ſhe immediately permits them to enter, 
and introduces them to the Virtues. This 
Account does not ſeem quite clear and 
intelligible to me. I ſhall endeavour, 1ays 
he, to illuſtrate it by a familiar Example: 
'Tis juſt the ſame as when a Patient puts 
himſelf under the Care of a Phyſicians 
the firſt neceſſary Step in the Circumſtances 
of the Operation is an Endeavour tou re- 
move the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, and dif- 
charge the peccant Humours by Sudori- 
ticks, Purgations, or ſome other Expe- 
dient; and when this is once effected, the 
Malady immediately vaniſhes, and the 
Man is reinſtated in his priſtine Health and 
VE 


laid down for him, 
ying a due Regard to the 

of the Doctor, and be 
| own Caprice, and take no- 

but hat &@ 1s le, ſubmittin 

himſelf to Chance, muſt not you neceſ- 
ſarily conclude ſuch a _y is in a fair 
foal dye ? Weite: Th = e * 

very inte e Caſeis 
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| Fi A — s him to the Sa 
1 Vale ſhe perceives 
ae wg in his Conſtitution, ſhe purges 
them quite away, and by this Means brings 
a great deal of Vanity to. Light, which 
being aſhamed to ſhew its Face, ſhrinks 
away, and leaves the Mind ſound and 
— and fit to receive the divine Pre- 
that are to enlighten its intellectual 
Excultics What are thoſe vitiated Qua- 
lities ſo deſtructive in their Conſequences 
whach you ſay a large Doſe 22 — ſo 
effectually ſweeps away? They are Igno- 
rance, Error, Pride, Voluptuouſneſs, In- 
temperance, Anger, Avarice, and the reſt of 
that pernicious Tribe with which Impoſture 
drench'd him fo plentifully at entering the 
firſt Court. After a thorough Purgation, 
whither does ſhe fend him? He is then li- 


cenſed to enter this. laſt Court, and is _ 
* uced 
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{uced to Science, who leads all the Virtues 
in her Train. Pray what are thoſe Virtues ? 


amiable ' Ladies, adorn'd with a ſerene, 
modeſt Behaviour, neither drefs'd' up with 
wanton Curls, nor any of thoſe artificial 
outward Ornaments, which are the manifeſt 
Indications of a deprav*d Mind ? I fee them; 
ſaid I. Pray what are their Names? The 
firſt is Knowledge, and the teſt, who are all 
her Siſters, are Fortitude, Juſtice, Probity, 
Sobriety, Modeſty, Liberality, Chaſtity, 
and Benevolence. Theſe, ſurely, muſt 
be the beautifulleſt of all Women. O Sir, 
ſaid I, Words are not able to expreſs the 
future Hopes you raiſe in my Breaſt from 
Proſpects ſo delightful. If, ſaid he, your 
Underſtanding receives any Improvement 


are determinately reſolved to carry it into 
Practice, you will find, that your ſtrongeſt 
Expectations will have anſwerable Returns 
made them, and that your Hopes have not 
been in vain: The bare Thought of Neglect 
in ſoeſſentiala Point carries ſuch Scandal and 
1 that I am . ſtung — 
| els at imaginary. Imputation. 
hope you will ſtrike 55 with — 
portunity of eſtabliſhing your future Felicity, 
by being Proof againſt Folly; and as youare 
ſufficiently aware on' t, I preſume, Gen- 
tlemen, {aid he, you will be able to ſtand 
your 


Don't you fee within the Gate a Parcel of 


by what I have related to you, and you 
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your Ground. But whither do theſe * 
dies carry their new Converts? To their 
Mother, whoſe Name is Felicity. And 
what Commuſſion is ſhe inveſted with? 
Do you ſee that Path leading to the Mount, 
on which ſtands a Citadel for the Security 
of the three Courts? In the Porch a Lady, 
with an immortal Bloom in her Counte- 
- nance, fits upon a lofty Throne, her Dreſs 
uite gentee d, but not- fantaſtical, but the 
Crown upon her Head is exquiſitely 
beautiful, — not more wonderful for its 
Richneſs than the Elegance. of its Device, 
and this, ſaid he, is Felicity. What pecu 
culiar Office is annex*d to her, or how does 
ſhe treat the Perſon preſented to her ? She 
crowns him with a Crown communicative 
of her own Beatitude, and all the Virtues 
do the fame, ſo that he looks like that 
Conqueror at' the Olympic Games, who 
was ſmother'd under a Pile of - flowery 
Chaplets. But what mighty Victory has 
he obtain'd, that can entitle him to ſuch 
4 Profuſion of Honours? The greateſt, 
replies he, of all Victories; the ſubduing 
his irregular Paſſions, which were ſo many 
furious wild Beaſts that held him under 
an intire Subjection to their brutal Luſts 
and Deſires, and the Liberty ariſing from 
ſuch an abject Servitude, as it is the molt 
delightful, ſo it is the moſt glorious; and 


now thoſe domineering Tyrants are Slaves 
to 
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to him in the ſame Degree he was former- 
ly to them, for he keeps them only: to ad- 
miniſter a Kind of Jeſt to his higher Plea. 
ſures when he is diſpoſed to give Nature a 
Relaxation and keep her from ſleeping over 
her Philoſophy. My Curioſity, ſays. I, 


is awakened to the higheſt Degree to learn 
what Kind of Monſters theſe muſt be, | 
norance and Error, ſays he, marches in 
the Front, and there are not upon Earth. 
two Beaſts more baneful to Mankind 
than ſtrang Prejudices, and confident Miſ- 
takes, which make Men miſmanage their 
Affairs, and put them upon a great many 
incongruous and unwarrantable Actions: 
Then comes Grief, Pain, Covetouſneſs, 
Inte mperance, and all the whole Forces 
of Vice and Immorality in the Rear, all 
put to Flight, and driven out of the Field 
by his invincible Fortitude. The won- 
derous Work, ſays I, that is made about 
Hercules's mighty Labours, is nothing in 
Competition with this divine Virtue. But, 
under Favour, Sir, what Adv can 
this Champion gain from wearing chis tri- 
umphal Crown, for I can't ſee that it can 
be more than a Piece of ornamental Page: 
antry ? I can aſſure you, replies he, that 
there is a moſt ſurpriſing Virtue infuſed 
into the Perſon who wears it, raiſing him 
to ſuch an overtowring Height of Felicity 
as is far above the —— of Malice, or 
com. 
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common Accidents, - and like a brazen 
Wall repels the Darts of Fortune that re- 
turn blunted againſt herſelf: And thus he 


finds an Happineſs within himſelf abſolute 


and independent, neither ſubje& to Acci- 
dents, - nor the Control of others. This 


is really glorious Victory, and well worth 


boaſting of. But whither does the Hero go, 
or in what new Exploits does he ſigna- 
lize himſelf to preſerve the Luſtre of his 
Crown from fading away? The Virtues 
receive him again, and re- conduct him to 
the Place where they firſt took him up, 
and here they evince him of the ſcanda- 
lous wretched Life unthinking Mortal 
lead, the abſurd Temerity of their Ac- 


tions, and how egregiouſly they play the 


Fool, moſt liable ſtill to be impos'd upon 
where they are moſt deceiv'd, ſome being 
led away by Debauchery, ſome by Arro- 


gancy, and others by Ambition and Ava- 


rice, and they are ſuch abſolute Slaves, 


that they drag their Maſters Chains perpe- 


tually, and are tied to the Oar for Lite, 
never being able to make their Eſcape hi- 
ther, becauſe they either neglected the Ad- 
vice the Genius _ them, or involunta- 
rily loſt the Road to true Happineſs. All 


this, ſays I, is probable enough; but I own 
myſelf at a Loſs to account for the Virtues 
leading this happy Man to the Place from 


whence 
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whence he came: This is done for his 
ſtronger Confirmation, that he may now 
viſibly ſee that Deformity in others which 
he was incapable of obſerving whilſt he him- 
ſelf was abuſed by Error and 8 and 
inſenſible of Reproach. A Perſon who is once 
wholly convinc d is half reform'd, and has al- 
ready made conſiderable Advances towards 
a thorough Reformation: ThisCaſe is his ex- 
actly, for his Underſtanding lay a long Time 
abſorb*d behind a Cloud, incapable of diſ- 
cerning between moral Qualities and the Na- 
ture of Good and Evil, which made him 
agree with the Multitude in a wrong Choice, 
till upon pure Conviction, and by the mere 
Force of Truth, he became convinced of 
the Follies and Miſeries of the Generality of 
Mankind, and has gaind a competent 
Knowledge of what conſtitutes a perfect and 
laſting Satisfaction, and has learned to give 
the Preference to Things according to their 
Dignity and Worth. After he has made 
this Experiment are his Faculties regulated 
accordingly, or what are the Occupations 
which principally engroſs his Time ? He 
is quite free, and Maſter of himſelf ; for 
et him go where he will he can receive no 
Damage, but is always in a State of Hap- 
pineſs, out of the Reach of Fear and An- 
Kiety, and is as ſafe as a Ship in a Har- 
vour, and his Company will be as ac- 
K 2 ceptable. 


- temperance, Avarice, nor any of thoſe in- 


to all the battering Engines or Aſſaults that 


| LargerSerpents conſtantly prey upon the le 


very. well that he is now fortified by a fu 
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candle ro all Ranks of People gage | 
7 a Doctor is xy: © Open: Who has 
heſt Opinion Abibties, 415 
Life from his Preſcriptions. Is he, 1 
J intirely out of any further Danger from 
Fra ravenous Beaſts of Prey, — who: 
A fron he ſo luckily made his E- 
has nothing left bo dread from 
Rt Da more, _ he has diſabled 
them all, and neither Pain, Poverty, In. 


feſting Harpies will be able to make any 
Impreſſion on his Mind, or throw him = 
of his Satisfaction; he is now impregnable 


all the Enemies to Virtue can play again 
him; and though it is obſervable that the 


yet - 5s one has been bitten by another, it 
2 certain Preſervative, and none will dare 
venture upon him ever after, knowing 


perior Poiſon that is a counter Antidote 
againſt theirs; ſo is this Man -who ha 
drank fully of the pure Fountain d 

furniſhed with a coun- 
by Wiſdom and Knowledge 


e all the Attacks of and 
olly 


As your Generoſity has hitherto ir 
dylged. me in a Manner molt _— 
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my Wiſhes, I will not ſtand upon Forma- 
lities, nor make any Excuſe for Ming you 
who are thoſe deſcending the Hill? Some 


of them have Crowns om their Heads, and 


brighthing their Eyes; others put on 
1870 Tal Geke uy that throws 2 
Gloom all around them, like Men 
thunder-ſtruck, all maim' d and batter'd, 
and ſeem as if they were Priſoners guarded 
by a Crowd of Women. Thofe who are 
crowned, ſays he, have arrived fafe at the 


Seat of Philoſophy, in whoſe Converſation - 


they have diſcovered ſo many defirable 
Excellencies, that they are quite enamour- 
ed with her; but they whofe Brows are 
not bound with victorious Laurels, have 
been rejected by her, for being diſqualifi- 
ed; others have miſcarried through a lazy 
indolent Temper, . who after a great deal 
of Travel, quit the Advantages already 
ganed, and Lec Patience was juſt ftretch- 

out her Hand, to help them over the 

Difficulty „ their Reſolution ſtaggered, 

and they 2 down the Deſcent fo faſt, 
that good Fortune could never overtake 
them. Very heroic truly | but what Wo- 
men are thoſe who are cloſe at their Heels? 
They are Grief, Pain, Deſpair, Ignominy 
and Ignorance ; they are in a moſt h 


tul Set of Company, ſaid I. Now, when 


tloſe ſcandalous Deſerters return to Luxu- 
K 3 ry 
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| 24 and Leudneſs, Inhabitants of the firſt 
ourt, they, plead the Inſufficiency of 
Philoſophy, in Defence of their infamous 
Apoſtacy, alledging the inſupportable Fa- 
tigue ſhe requires, before ſhe: can be at- 
tainable, without any ſatisfactory Reward 
for the infinite Toils they muſt undergo, 
whilſt they can here live at Eaſe, and riot 
in a Round of continual Delights. And is 
this a Place in Reality that can afford ſuch 
Scenes of Pleaſure ? If Drunkenneſs and 
Gluttony deſerve the Name of Pleaſure, 
here ſhe is idolized, for ſenſual Satisfacti- 
ons, common to Men with Brutes, have 
in their Eſteem the Supremacy over all 
others. To be always brim full of Delica- 
cies, and ſwim in Luxury, is, I muſt own, 
a moſt refined Piece of Epicurean Philoſo- 
phy; but who are thoſe Ladies with ſuch 
an Air of Jollity and good Humour! 
Theſe are Opinions who introduce thoſe to 
Inſtruction who are travelling to the Vir- 
tues; and they are conſtantly employed 
in this Office, for when they have uſhered 
in one Company, they inſtantly return to 
convey. another; and they never fail extol- 
ling the happy Condition of thoſe who 
have arrived at the Period of their Jour- 
ney, which is a ſtrong Incitement to 
Others to follow. I did not imagine, 
ſaid I, that Ladies of ſuch Levity w_ 
1 | ad- 
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admitted,” even in the moſt remote Cir- 
cumſtances, to any Fellowſhip with the 
Virtues. You are perfectly right, for 
Opinion is kept at ſuch an awful Diſtance 
by Science, that ſhe never dare ſo-much 
as appear in her Preſence ; but as ſoon as 
ſhe delivers up her Charge to Inſtruction, 
ſhe goes back in Queſt of new Comers : 
As Merchants, when they have unladed 
their Veſſels, ſet Sail immediately and re- 
turn freighted with another Cargo. I find 
an Accuracy in the Account you give of 
every Thing moſt ſurprizingly juſt ; but 
you have not told us the particular Di- 
rections the ſuperintending Spirit gives 
thoſe who are ſetting out into Life: Tis 
in brief bravely to ſtand and maintain their 
Ground, and let no Puſillanimity ever ſeize 
them, or prevent. them from ſurmounting 
whatever Impediments are thrown in 
their Way; and I earneſtly recommend 
the ſame Leſſon for your future Conduct, 
and that nothing may deter you from 
making a thorough Proficiency in a Life 
of Virtue. I will be as diffuſive as poſ- 
ſible upon this Subject, and not omit one 
Tittle in the Relation, in Hopes that it 
may produce in you ſuitable Fruits, if you 


ſhall preſerve in your Memory but even a 


tew of theſe Maxims to govern your Prac- 
tice, which muſt unavoidably profit you, 
K 4 unleſs 
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unleſs - yon are  ſhamefull 
of what-you have heard. Here poi 
with his-Cane, he aſked us if we ſaw 
blind Woman a Globe, 
which he had before told: us was Fortune, 
We replied that we did. The Genius warns 
every Body to place no Manner of Truſt 
or Confidence in her Promiſes, and never 
to reckon any Thing properly their own 


that came from her, for it would never be 


of any long Duration; for, continues 
he, this Lady is ſo fickle and fluttering in 
her Humour, that the Favours conferred 
to-day, to-morrow ſhe revokes; nay, every 
Man's own Obſervation will furniſh him 
with : innumerable Inftances of the __ 
ſtancy of Fortune; and ſince Reſum 

are fo very frequent i in this Caſe, — 
there is no Dependance on her Favours, 
the Genius adviſes all People not to hold 
their Happineſs at the * Tenure 
of 1 bare Will and 1 leaſure, but take 
Things juſt as they fall out, and re- 
ceive her Favours with the ſame Indiffe- 


rence they would reſign them. This is the 
only Method to be fafe againſt her Tri- 


fling, for ſhe Acts all at — and 
in a perpetual Flux, without any View 
or Deſign. We ſhould therefore never 
ſhew any Paſſion or Reſentment at her 
— which are intirely 2 
by 
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by Chance. We muſt never therefore 
look upon her Bounties as Things we can 
call our own, nor behave like ſome grip- 
ing Bankers, who are highly tranſported 
with receiving Money, imagining they are 
to carry on their own Intereſt with it for 
ever; ee it Wagn out again, _ 
eive a heavy Weight hang Ir 
— and that they are as — 
Humour, as if there was a real Injury done 
them, never reflecting at the ſame Time, 
that they are but Caſhiers, intruſted with 
the Sum, upon Conditions of repaying it 
on De heſe are ſome of the In- 
ſtructions deſigned by the Genius to for- 
tify Mens Minds, againſt the Aſſaults of 
Fortune, who preſents all Sorts of Faces, 
now takes away what ſhe had beſtowed, 
and ſoon after perhaps reſtores it threefold 
and it is not improbable, but ſhe may turn 
ſhort again, . and like an enraged Frantick, 
ſweep away not only her own Favours, 
but every Thing they are poſſeſſed of, and 
leave them naked to the World. Upon 
theſe Conſiderations, the directing Spirit 
adviſes them to make the moſt of what 

they can get from Fortune, for as ev 
Thing may ſerve to ſome . Purpoſe, fo 
may her Liberalities be inſtrumental to 
ſome noble End, which they are en- 
join'd to ſet out inſtantly in queſt of, — 
when 
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when once found, there will be no Need 
of rambling for further Happineſs, for 
this will be an eternal Advantage. Where 
is this inexhauſtible Mine of Felicity ? 
Where, ſaid I, are theſe fortunate Iſlands to 
be. found? If he can once arrive ſafe at 
the Seat of Learning, replies my Inſtructor, 
ſhe will open ſuch hidden Treaſures, that 
he may be perpetually enriching himſelf, 
and ſhe never a Jot the poorer. But what 
excellent Qualities will her-Bounties convey 
to him? They will furniſh him with 
Knowledge, which will make him look 
into Things, and teach him to rate them 
according to their reſpective Value. Now 
it 1s of the laſt Conſequence, to be able 
to purſue the right Ends of living, and to 
underſtand the true Purpoſe and Signifi- 
cancy of Life. This is a valuable Preſent 
indeed, and which he need not fear being re- 
called. Theſeare the true Riches which will 
ever ſtick by him, and which he may travel 
with, without any _—_ or Incumbrance, 
and even in a Shipwreck, may eaſily ſwim 
away with : and this is the Reaſon why the 
Genius is ſo very urgent with them, to be 
bold and reſolute, preſſing them to puſh 
forward as faſt as they can, to reach the 
Goal, where they are to receive ſo ineſti- 
mable a Reward ; and when they are come 
up to thoſe Ladies, who, I told you before, 

re- 
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repreſented Pleaſure and Intemperance, &c.. - 
they have poſitive Orders to paſs them by, 
and enter into no Manner of Intimacy with 
them, nor to ſtop, tho* ever ſo ſhort a 
Time, till they reach pretended Learning; 
and here their Stay 1s to be of no Continu- 
ance, no longer than juſt what barely ſuffi- 
ces for furniſhing them with Conveniencies 
for their Journey, which they are no ſoon- 
er equipt with, but they muſt ſet forward 
to the Seat of true Learning or Philoſophy, 
with the utmoſt Expedition. Theſe are 
the Directions of the Genius, and who- 
ever either neglects or contemns them, will 
act in the Depth of his own Fooliſhneſs, 
and become miſerably wretched beyond 
all Example. Thus, Gentlemen, have I 
fully explained to you the Mythology of 
the Picture, which I have cloſely examin- 
ed, and explained in all its Diviſions : But if 
any Thing occurs to you that requires In- 
formation, be ſo candid, pray, as to let me 
know it, and I ſhall moſt chearfully uſe 
my Endeavours to ſatisfy you. Without 
further Compliment, I ſhall make free, 
and lay hold of the Privilege you have 


been pleaſed in ſo obliging a Manner to 
grant us, for I muſt own to you, I don't 
clearly perceive what it is, that the Genius 
in particular directs to be received from 
pretended Learning, as the beſt Proviſion 

| towards 
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wwards a happy Life. They are Things, ! 
can affure NT at may be of a by 
4 proper Application of them. Pray, Sir, 
fad I, what are thofe Things that may be 
of fuch mighty Advantage? An Ac. 

juaintance with all the Parts of polite 
Literature, which is not only the moſt 
eable Amuſement, but will alſo en- 
krge the Mind, and furniſh it with a 
wy Set of Ideas, both ſalutary and re- 
frefhing, and brighten the miſty F 5 
difpel the begey Þ ogs, Cow th Ret of 
the Soul ; and, as Plato has very well ob- 
fetved, will ſerve as a Bridle to check 
the intemperate Sallies of ungovernable 
Youth, and keep off the Attacks of 
Immorality, to which an idle Perſon 
zs intirely open and expoſed. Is there an 

abfolute Neceſſity of touching _ this 
charming Coaſt, and taſte of its Delights, 
in order to arrive at the Seat of true Learn- 
ing? It is by no Means effential, yet I can- 
not help faying, that it will bring its Ad- 
- vantages with it, as it will be inftrumental, 
in ſome Reſpects, to imbelliſn the Under- 
ſtanding, and illuminate the Mind by ſome 
improying Reflections; but this will a. 
mount to little more than a few looſe ſu- 
perficial Thoughts and wild Ideas, which 
may ſerve for an outward Adorning ; but 
as to the inward Man, the — of 
af bh 
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ſenſual Paſſions, deſpiſing unlawfal Plea- 
ſures, with an intire moral Rectitude in 
all his Actions; theſe, I ſay, are not to be 
drawn out of this Fountain. Do you fay 
then, that polite Literature contributes. no- 
thing to moral Improvement? Permit me, 
Sir, to give it as my humble Opinion, that 
the liberal Sciences ſignify little, as to chat 
Point, but I will readily allow, at the fame 
Time, they are not without their pecu- 
har Excellency. . To illuſtrate the Matter: 


Though we may underſtand a Foreigner 


by the Hel an Interpreter, yet ſutely 
7 will not = to 8.—— 
ourſelves... Thus you ſee Probity is attain- 
able, without the Help of Education. But, 
fays I, do you think Scholars are not in a 
fairer Way of making Advances towards 
Virtue, and of gaining the Point, than 
the illiterate Vulgar? It does not appear 
to me that they are, for Theory and 
Practice are two diſtinct Things, and 
Men of the fineſt Speculations are often 
guilty of the moſt ſhameful Enormities, 
notwithſtanding the natural Re 
that may ſeem between them: So that let 
them boaſt ever ſo much of the ſuperlative 
Power of this Philoſophy ; it thrinks when 
put to the Trial; for the Biaſs of the 
Mind leans ſtill towards Vice, and revalts 
trom the moſt rigid Doctrine to the looſeſt 


3 
Principles, as if Men were intirely igno- 
rant of the Nature of Good and Evil. Tho 
a Man may have his Head filled with 
abundance of refined Notions, ſo that he 
de able to teach the Sciences all round, 
yet notwithſtanding, how frequently do 
we fee this very fine Gentleman come reel- 
ing out of common Brothels, a mere ef- 
feminate Fop, perhaps a ſordid covetous 
Niggard, a tricking Knave, or an infa- 
mous Traitor? And how many Men of 
admirable Parts are liable to theſe ſcanda- 
lous Imputations, who live quite contrary 
to what they profeſs, and are ſuch con- 
temptible Wredches, that they even diſho- 
nour human Nature? What I have here 
ſaid may be ſufficient to convince you of 
the palpable Inconſiſtency of Practice and 
Pretenſion. This is really Truth and Na- 
ture, drawn with a very impartial Pencil ; 
and I flatter my ſelf that you look upon it 
as an unreaſonable Fancy, is it becauſe a 
Man's Memory is furniſhed with a few ſhin- 
ing Sentences ? He muſt conſequently be a 
Man of ſtrict Morals, and that nothing de- 
ſerves the Honour of a Competition with 
him. I muſt confeſs, ſays I, when one looks 
nicely into the Merits of the Cauſe, polite 
Literature loſes the Advantages it ſeemed 
to have upon a ſuperficial View; and as you 
have ſtated the Caſe, it muſt intirely — 
f | C 
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claim all Manner of Preheminence. - But 
what is the Reaſon then theſe Gentlemen 
are. lodged in the ſecond Court, juſt on 
this Side the Pale of true Knowledge? 
This Vicinity, though it ſeems to plead 
with ſome Colour in Favour of your 
former Opinion, I ſhall eaſily refute 
and convince you, that it is produc- 
tive of no real Advantage. I muſt inform 
you, true Knowledge frequently makes 
Proſelytes of the moſt abandoned Liber- 
tines, who paſs immediately from the loweſt 
Degree of Immorality, to the higheſt Pitch 
of Virtue, and without ever paying a Viſit 
to theſe Gentlemen in the middle Court, 
they are tranſlated from the laſt Court to 
the firſt. - I cannot ſee, ſays I, that thoſe 
fine educated Gentlemen ſtand in any De- 
gree of Preference above the common Herd 
of Mankind.” This muſt be owing to a 
lazy Indolence, or an untoward Diſpoſition 
to learn the proper Leſſons of their Duty; 
for if they ſet about it with Warmth and 
inclination, they would proportion their 
1 to the Dignity and Importance 
of the Thing, and would not be hurried 
on in theſe vain Purſuits, at this unac- 
countable Rate, and neglect thoſe more 
valuable Bleſſings in their Power. How 
lo, ſaid I ? Becauſe thoſe Gentlemen in the 
ſecond Court, proud of a liberal Educati- 
ON, 
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on, ſuffer their Vanity to impoſe u 

them ſo vaſtly, that 4. flatter — 
they know all they are ignorant of, and 
take no more Pains with themſelves; for 
Conceit begets Ignorance as naturally, a iſ 
one Error does another; and thus they 
neglect any further Improvement, Ram- 
bling in Impertinence, floating in Uncertain- 
ties, flouriſhing and beating the Air with 
petty Amuſements, never once forming 
a true Judgment on Things, and incapable 
of diſcovering the Imperfections and In- 
firmities of Nature. You may obſerve, 
Opinion makes frequent Incurſions out of 
the firſt Court into this, which plainly de- 
monſtrates them under the ſame Predica- 
ment with the Generality of. Mankind, 
unleſs they leave their Follies behind them 
by the Aid of proper Reflection, and be- 
come thoroughly convinced, that they 
have been carried away by falſe Appear- 
ances, and are determined to fit in Judg- 
ment upon themſelves, without any parti 
al Favour to the leaſt Foible, Levity or 
Indecorum, putting their future Conduct 
under proper Regulations, and walking 
the whole Courſe of their Lives 
by the Rules of Philoſophy in the ſtricteſt 
Senſe. 1 hope, Gentlemen, ſays he, that 
you will always lodge this Diſcourſe faith- 
fully in your Memory, and that the Di- 
4 1 rections 
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ections will have due Force on your 
Minds, and that you will not defer one 
Moment the Beginning to live accordin 

to the Rules of right Reaſon, which: theſe 
Obſervations will ſufficiently enable you 
to do. You muſt frequently recollect 
your Memory, and ſtand the Reproaches 
of your Mind, upon your paſt Errors, and 
triumph over them by a future Alteration 
of Conduct. All other Learning, but what 
tends to this laudable End, is mere trifling 
and . fruitleſs. '.Sir, ſaid I, we ſhall en- 
deavour to produce the happy Fruits of 
your Inſtructions, by continual Advances 
in the Improvement of all our better Fa- 
culties, agreeable to your generous Incite- 
ment, which we will conſtantly cheriſh in 
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n our Minds. But I cannot hinder expreſ- 
ſing my Impatience, to know why the 
common Liberalities of Fortune, ſuch as 
Life, Health, Riches, Fame, Poſterity, 
g- Victory, Sc. why theſe, I ſay, are not 
i- to be accounted good, and why the con- 
or trary to theſe can be maintained to be no 
Evil. This appears to me a ſtrange Para- 


dox, and does not a little perplex me. I 
ſhould be under the higheſt Obligation 
to you, if you will condeſcend to explain 
this Riddle, which ſeems ſo very inexpli- 
cable, according to the confuſed Notions 
I conceive of the Matter. I will endea- 
vour to ſet you right in this Point; there- 
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fore I-ſhall propoſe a few Queſtions to you, 
and 1 that you will deliver — 
Sentiments with Candour. I promiſe you, 
Sir, laid I, to ſpeak my Mind very freely. 
Suppoſe then a Perſon leads a profligat: 
vicious Life, do you account Life an Ad- 
Vantage in ſuch a Caſe? 1 fhould much 
rather deem it the greateſt Diſadvantage, 
Phe bare Privilege of living without other 
Conſiderations, you muſt allow then car- 
Ties no intrinſick Value wich it; therefore 
the Advantage or Diſadvantage ariſes from 
the Difference in the internal Qualities of 
che Mind, as they are more or leis inclined 
40 Virtue or Vice. What do you ay, that 
Life is at the ſame Time a Happineſs and : 
Misfortune ? I do affirm it to be ſo præciſe. 
Jy. Have a care, Sir, ſaid 1, for I am almoſt 
Jatisfied that you advance a ſelf-evident 
AAbſurdity, it being a Contradiction in 
Terms to ſay, that the ſame numerica 
Thing ſhould be both good and bad; 
and conſequently , muſt - be ſuppoſed to 
che profitable and prejudicial, "and at 
ance the Object of Deſire and Averſion. 
That is indeed, replies he, a moſt wild 
extravagant Chimera. Life is undoubted- 
ty a very grievous Detriment to thoſe who 
abuſe the Bleſſings of it, but it does not 
tollaw from hence, that Life in it ſelf cas 
be a real Miſchief. I plainly” perceive, 
4aid I, that there is a wide 8 ; 
— | 2 L * IT. 
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ſtrict Propriety of Speech, between Life 
conſidered barely in the Abſtract, and as 
it only ſignifies Exiſtence, and when it is 
taken in its utmoſt Senſe, with Regard to 
its Ends and Relations, and the Perfecti- 
ons or Imperfections of its Offices, reſtrain- 
ed within their natural Limits, or let run 
riotouſly without Controul. You grant me 
then, 1 find, that Life, inthe ſimple Senſe 


of Being, is neither Good nor Evil; but 


as the Scene of Action lies, it creates a real 
Utility, or a real Diſadvantage, for other- 


wiſe the Virtuous and the Wicked would 


be indiſcriminately miſerable alike, as they 
equally enjoy. the Privilege of Life. Your 
Reaſoning, Sir, ſaid I, is ſo very juſt and 
particularly convincing, that you perfect- 
ly command Aﬀent. £ FA continues 
he, is common to good and bad Men, it 
muſt doubrleſs. be a Thing perfectly indiffe- 
rent, in its own Nature, and its reſpective 
Value muſt turn upon the Uſe that is made 
of it. for Significancy is the proper Teſt of its 
Quabties, determinable by its rational Ca- 
pacity :- - A: Surgeon, for Inſtance, muſt 
not have thoſe Praiſes paid merely to his 
Prafeſſion, that are only due to his Merit, 
tor tho? lancing and cauterizing are ſervice- 
able, if they are performed ſeaſonably, and 
with Dexterity, in Caſes abſolutely necei- 
lary, yet to a Man in a ſound Habit of Bo- 
dy, ſuch Operations would be deſtruc- 
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tive of the Health already confirmed. The 
Caſe is exactly the ſame, in the Aiconomy 
and Conduct of Life, the Performance of Ml 
all our Actions ſhould be nicely accommo- 
dated, both to Time and Place, ſo that 
nothing be unſeaſonable or improper. 1 
ſhall now beg Leave to put another Queſti- Wi 
on to you; whether would you chuſe to 
live with Ignominy, or die with Glory ? 
Good Gods] who could heſitate one Mo- 
ment, to know on which Side the Verdict 
ought to be given, when Infamy and Ho- 
nour are placed in oppoſite Scales? This, 
Sir, ſaid he, is true Fortitude and Noble- 
neſs of Mind; and this Inference, from 
Premiſes fairly and honeſtly deducible, 
plainly concludes, that Death is often more 
eligible than Life, and therefore nothing 
is evil in it ſelf; for as it falls in with the 
Intention of Nature, Dying certainly car- 
ries no moral Turpitude with it preciſely 
taken; and nothing makes it an Evil, but 
the ſcandalous Circumſtances attending it. 
*Tis as viſible to me as the Light, ſaid | 
and all Objections intirely vaniſh ; by the 
ſame Parity of Reaſon, continues he, we 
may prove, with Reference to Health and 
Diſeaſes, that the former is ſometimes 3 
\ Misfortune, as frequent Events are un- 
' doubted on its Side, to enforce ſo unac- 
ceptable a Concluſion, What you fay i 
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very defenſible, for we are furniſhed with 
many Examples, to. evince us of the vari- 
ous - Diſaſters Men have run into, by 
che Encouragement of a. vigorous Conſti- 
tution, which it were happy for them, if 
" WS they might have avoided, even at the Ex- 
; pence of their Health. Let us now ——— 
ſays our generous Inſtructor, to ſcrutinize 
choſe conſiderable Pretenſions to Advan- 
e, that Riches ſeem to lay ſo incon- 
teſtible a Claim to; and if I am not very 
much miſtaken, it will require no great 
Strength of Argument to manifeſt, that 
thoſe Things ſo much valued are miſera- 
bly empty and inſignificant; and where is 
the Neceſſity of combating by great Dint 
of Reaſoning what is plain Matter of Fact, 
proved by innumerable Inſtances, for no- 
thing is more common, than to ſee Gran- 
deur with all its glittering Parade of Equi- 
page belong to ſome ſcandalous Poſ- 
ſeſſor, whoſe Magnificence and Figure 
ſerves only to ſet his Inſignificancy 
in the moſt conſpicuous Point of Light? 
I cannot help feeling my ſelf, I muſt 
own to you, ſaid I, moſt ſenſibly touch- 
ed with a conſcious Pity for thoſe mi- 
ſerable Wretches. I perceive then by 
this, that it is apparent to you, that Rich- 
es avail nothing towards the Advancement. 
of Prudence, or eſtabliſh a right Set of Prin- 
| L3 ciples 
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ciples for prom Virtue and Happi- 
neſs, It ſeems to me; that Riches run 
| 8 counter to theſe, and are rather 
Incentives to Vice, than conducive to dg 
tue; or how could it poſſibly * 
ſuch a general Depravation Morals, 
© thould be always an ſeparable Companion 
with, and ever imputable to the Rich. You 
grant me then by your own Conceſſion, that 
Affluence of Fortune contributes no- 
thing towards furniſhing a Man with any 
good Qualities. I acquieſee intirely in all 
you ſay. The nice Criterion or Touch- 
ſtone of the intrinfic Value of any beg 
is its anſwering the End of our being 
the Improvement of Virtue and Happinch 
to the attaining of thoſe Perfections, hes 
BY 8 no ways ſerviceable; it neceſſarily 
ollows, that they bring no real Advantage 
to the Owners, Lat being unattended by 
Virtue, muſt be only fapplenicatal to the 
gratifying vicious Inclinations. How then 
can that Thing be abſolutely good, that in 
ſome Caſes a Man had much better be 
without? Thus it is demonſtrated, that 
Riches applied to the Pageantry of Life, 
whoſe Luſtre is only in the Imagination, 
are vaſtly prejudicial ; but when put under 
the Direction of Reaſon, may prove, I as 
readily grant you, of very great Advan- 
tage. You muſt always remember 
WOE at 
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chat Riches/ are indifferent in themſelves, 
and only-good or bad for us, accordingly 
as we uſe them: In the Hands of a Man 
of Probity and Diſcretion, highly advan- 
tageous, in the Hands of an unthinking 
Profligate, they are like an ill-ſheathed 
Knife, that will cut its Owner. To brin 
this to. an Iſſue, the over- rating of theſe 
Things is the Occaſion of all the 
larities that difturb the Peace and Order of 
the World, and bring fuch an Inundation 
of Miferies upon Mankind,. vainly and in- 
conſiderately fancying, that the F _ of 
Life intirely depends upon being furniſhed 
with Materials for Pleaſure, wich they 
are ſo violent in the Purſuit of, that they 
ſtick at no Villainy for the Purchaſe 3: and 
all this Miſchief is occaſioned for Want of 
a right Notionof.what is really good. Thus, 
my dear Iſabella, the ſage Derviſe finiſhed 
the wiſe Greek's Allegory on human Life ; 
though his Delineation be a little perplex- 
ed, and the Colours not diſpoſed of every 
where to the beſt Advantage; yet there is 
ſomething in the whole that may give this 
Inſtruction as well as Entertainment; which 
that you may never want, ſhall be the ear- 
neſt Prayer of thy ancient Mother, 
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ib. 20. Its Power over the Body, ib. 21. Its Im- 
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